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ABSTRACT 

The four periods discussed in this publication cover 
the patterns of Spanish emigration to the New World, mainly on the 
regional level and in terms of percentages. The effects of this 
emigration on the various Spanish American dialects are discussed. In 
the initial period (1493-1519), the largest single group, in every 
year and on all major expeditions, were the Andalusians, of whom over 
78 percent came from the two provinces of Sevilla (58 percent) and 
Huelva (20 percent). In the second period (1520-1539), the conquests 
on the mainland greatly increased the number of destinations the 
emigrant could elect. During this period, Hexico failed in only one 
year (1527) to attract over 50 percent of the emigrants. A chain of 4 
provinces (Sevilla, Badajoz, Caceres, Toledo, Salamanca, and 
Jalladolid) accounted for slightly over half of all emigrants to the 
Hew World, with Seville furnishing one out of every six i^n and half 
of all the women. In later periods (1540-1559 and 1560-1579), there 
was a sharp reduction in the proportional emigration to Santo 
Domingo, Central America, and the Rio de la Plata; Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, and the Huevo Reino de Granada were emerging as almost 
invariable destinations. Between 1560 and 1579, roughly three out of 
every four emigrants came from the southern half of the Peninsula and 
28.5 percent were woiaen. (HQ) 
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These four articles on m Century Spanish emigration to the New World 
are in fact laerely introductory remarks and statistical iiaterlal. translated 
into English, taken £ron the first four of »y ftve-volume Indlce «eobtc.,rj^»,n 
fO.OOO pohladores esp^olp. dfl ft„lrlca «n ,1 ^ ,.n.^ T*,o of these 

volume, have already appeared <19M. 1968). the other two. though completed, are 
as yet unpublished. The fifth and final volume, which deals with patterns of 
emigration between 1580 and 1600 and brings the actual total of emigrants listed 
to over 54.000. is targeted for completion in 1974. Each of these reference 
works spans a twenty-year period of emigration and furnishes abbreviated bio- 
graphical data on each of the several thousand flrst-time emigrants of that 
period for ^<m 1 found birthplaces in Spain or in other parts of Europe. 
Subsidized at different times by the Guggenheim Foundation, the AOS. and the 
aesearch Foundation of State University of Mew York, this and its related 
research project lASOODOCS (Linguistic Analysis of Spanish Colonial fiocuments). 
have as their primary objective that of establishing a firm historical basis" 
for the origins of the different dialects found in American Spanish today. 
Since lASCroocS Is described briefly in the last of the present articles. I 
win not mention it further here. Suffice it to say that both of these long- 
range projects are the fruit of several years of patient and systematic gather- 
ing of both historical and linguistic data from m Century archives, much of 
it documented for the first time b^ myself end teams of bilingual assistants 
working intermittently for 20 years. The Indlce proper, furnishing as it does 
biographical data on thousands of Individual emigrants, complete with indices 
of surnames, birthplaces, occupations, social status, and destinations in 
America, will hopefully become a standard reference tool for linguists, hlstor- 
lans. and demographers interested in the beginnings of Spanish colonial society 
In the Mevr World. 



Peter Boyd-Bot^roan 
S.n.N.Y. at Buffalo 

March 1973 
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THE REGICmL ORIGINS OF THE EARLIEST 
SPANISH COLONISTS OF AMERICA 

How much the New World Spanish rlialeccs owe to those of Spain has long 
been a stibject for dispute among Hispanic scholars. Belief In the theory of 
Andalusian influence, based, as it is, largely upon seseo and veisroo . has been 
seriously shaken by recent studies on the chronology and diffusion of these 
two phenomena, by more exact knowledge of the modem peninsular dialects, and 
by the hitherto available statistical studies on regional emigration to 
America.^ But though statistical counts tend to ahow that during the sixteenth 
century as a whole no single region contributed an over-all majority of colon- 
ists to the Indies, claims are still made that individual parts of the New 
World were first colonl^.ed chiefly by set; lers from this or that region of 
Spain. For example, Andalusians and Extremenos are generally credited with a 
major part in the colonisation of Peru, but so far actual figures avi lacking 
either to confirm cr refute this. 2 Amado Alonso and Kaimuri* > Llda, vhile re- 
jecting the theory of fhe Andalusian origin of New World dial cts in general, 
concede that Andalusians probably did predoroinata during the ? est 30 years 
in the Antilles.^ But Tomas Navarro, in his study of the Soc. 'ish of Puerto 
Rico, concurs with the belief of Jos^ Padin that that island's first settlers 
were principally colonists from Old C.-'stile; again there have been no statis- 
tics.^ 

The striking phonetic contrast between the tierras altas and tierras bales 
of America, with the latter sharing in general Andalusia's relaxed consonantal 
system, has been attributed now to a tendency among colonists to settle in 
those regions whose climate xost nearly resembled tha one to which they were 
accustomed (the climatic theory), now to the fact that coastal regions were 
often linked more closely by sea to other coastal areas than they were to 
their mountainous hinterlands.^ 

Such interesting theories, plausible though they may be, cr.n never rise 
above the level of ingenious speculation until we h«ve gathered more accurate 
statistical data not only on the regional origins of Spanish colonists of 
every part of America, but also on the chronology of their migrations. These 
data, accounting for some though of course not all of the factors that shaped 
the New World Spanish dialects, can furnish a sound historical basis for 
approaching numerous unsolved problems in the field of American Spanish lin- 
guistics, besides being of value to historians and sociologists in several 
fields.^ 

Data on regional origins are fortunately available to a surprising degree. 
The patient efforts of the directors of th e Archive de Indies in Seville 
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In publishing extant pasdenger lists, and the studies o£ Rublo» Heni4que?. 
tJrena, Aubrey :3easharo, and Rodriguez Arzua have yielded valuable results.' 
However, none of the latter exhausted all available sources and methods for 
determining regional origins, and none are organized to show periodic 
migration troids £tm individual towns and provinces In Spain to specific 
regions In the Indies. 

Elaborating the work of these scholars, particularly that of the late 
Pedro Henrlquez Urena, whose manuscript notes and files are In my possession, 

d using a wide range of slxteenth-ceatury Spanish and colonial sources, I 
have been able to establish with reasonable certainty the regional origin of 
some 40,000 colonists (men, wttnen, and children) who came to the Indies 
prior to 1600. I would venture to guess that this figure represents, 
of the total number who emigrated during that time, almost 20%, which I am 
sure statisticians would consider a highly Indicative sample.^ The completed 
work will not only show migration trends fran any village In Spain to any 
part of America, but will normally give abbreviated biographical data on 
each man, such as full name, parentage, place of origin, occupation, desti- 
nation, marital status, year of passage, and movements and activities within 
America. The first part, on which this present study Is based, lists both 
geographically and alphabetically those persons of known origin who were in 
the Indies between the years 1A93 and 1519. It is during this critical 
Initial period, when the Spanish colonial effort was mainly centered in the 
Islands of the>:'AntlUes, that the earliest form ol American Spanish must 
have developed.^ 

Linguistically important though it is to determine the speech habits 
of the earliest settlers, we must of course remember that a steady flr\^ of 
uew colonists and of l:resh cultural stirotili (books, plays, fashlonc in 
dress and behavior, social, religious, and philosophical ideas) continued 
throufhout most of the colonial period. However, Amado Alonao believes 
that Spain's linguistic Influence on her American colonies, though it con- 
tinued to be felt with diminishing effect until around 1650, was greatest 
in the early period, when the Spanish settlers were first adapting their 
speech to a common environment and beginning to level out their dialectal 
differences in response to a new social consciousness,^^ Now for the 
first quarter of a century following the settlement of Hlspaniola, Spanish 
was restricted (except for one small foothold in Darien) to the islands of 
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ihe Antilles. Prom among the island colonists the menders of the subsequent 
expeditions of discovery and conquest were largely recruited. By the tine 
Spanish spread to large areas of the mainland it had already passed through 
an initial period of environmental acclimatization and dialectal leveling 
and was emerging as a distinctively New World brand, susceptible to the con- 
tinuing influence of the peninsula, but distinctive nevertheless. Later 
individual colonists arriving In any New World colony probably tended to 
conform, within one or two generations, to the brand of Spanish they found 
already established there. 

Thoi^gh data are; not nearly as abundant for .the initial period as they 
are for the later flood of Spanish emigration to Mexico. Peru, and the 
other continental areas. I have identified the names and lugar de nAcin.icnto 
or Augar de vecindad of 5.481 persons known to be in the Indies prior to 
1520. Many others, whose preseiice in the Indies prior to 1520 is possible 
but not certain, l have assigned to my next period (1520-40). which will be 
labeled "The Assault upon the Mainland." For the sake of brevity I will 
discuss trends mainly on the regional level and In terms of percentages. 

The first Incontrovertible fact I wish to make clear is that though the 
proportions changed in the following decades, in the initial or Antlllean 
pgr^oi^ by far the lar^ ftf^ f sin gle group, in every year, and on all malor 
expeditions, were the Andalu sians. of whom over 78% came from the tw o single 
provinces of Seville (1259-58 %) and Huelva (439-20%) /^ m fact of 4Q 
provinces these two alone furnished over 30% (30.9%) of the total nur«*er 
of colonists for the entire period, if we add to th«n Just three western 
provinces. BadajoE (440). Caceres (295) and Salamanca (255) w« have accounted 
for over half. 

The other half is made up first of the Old CastiUan provinces of 
Valladolid (224) and Burgos (213). the New CastiUan province of Toledo 
(208) and the Andalusian province of Cordoba (180). Then follow in order 
CadU (122). Jae^n (120). Vizcaya (119), Avila (UO). Segovia (108). Madrid 
(102). Palencia (100). zamora (95). Santander (80). then Ciudad Real (69). 
Guadalajara (67). Gulpuzcoa (64). Soria (58). Leon (56), Logrono (54). and 
lastly, with between 30 and 50 each.Alava (40), Asturias (36) and Cuenca 
(33). 
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The rest of Spain, comprising Gallcla. Navarra, Aragon. Cataluna, 
Valencia. Baleares, Murcia. the Canary Islands, and the recently conquered 
kingdom of Granada (Granada. Ma'laga. and AtariTa) contributed little or 
nothing. 

From outside of Spain caine 141 foreigners^ A4 Portuguese, 61 Italians 
(mostly Genoese sailors and merchants) and 36 from other coontrles. With 
the possible exception of the Portuguese, the linguistic influence of tbeee 
foreigners was nil. Many of them, however, lived in Seville before going 
to the Indies and way have learned Spanish In that city. 

If we divide the Antlllean period roughly into two halves, from 1493 to 
1508 and fro» 1509-19, we find that In the first half Andalusia's share was 
60% while Extreoadura, the two Castiles, Leon, and the Basques contributed 
roughly 6% each and all other sources combined 11%. 

But m the second half of the period (i.e.. 1509-19) Extremadura, the 
two castlles and Leon n«de substantial gains (Old Castile actually tripled 
Its proportional contribution to 19%), while Andalusia, the Basques, 
foreigners, and the pcarlpheral areas of Spain suffered proportional declines. 
Even so, Andalusia still led handsomely with a 37% share of the total. 

It is a most Significant f^^t'tbat for the Antlllean period as a «hnla 
ipore than one colonist In evr ry fhr ee was an Andaluslan. one in evnry f*..^ 
w?^ fro^ the provlnrP ^eville .and one In every siv .k. ...^ 

^evme as his hon^ rot^, In fact Seville with Its suburb of Triana con. 
trlbuted more identified colonists during this time than the 14 next highest 
ranking towns combined, which ate (in order): Palos (Huelva) 151, Toledo 
101, Salamanca 88. Cordoba 84, Burgos 63, Bada.ioz 60, Moguer (Huelva) 56 
Madrid 53. Medina del Campo (Vail.) 46, Jerez de la Frontera (Cad.) 45 
Segovia 42, Ca^ceres 41, Avila 40 and Belalc^zar (Cord.) 40. Total:- 9I0, 
as compared with 958 for Seville and Triana. 

Next m line come Volladolid 39, Ciudad Rodrigo (Sal.) 38, Cue^llav 
(Seg.) 32, Us Garrovlllas (Ca^c.) 31, Huelva 31, Jae'n 31, SanluW la Mayor 
o de Alpechrn (Sev.) 31, Sanlu^car de Barrameda (Cad.) 31, Eclja (Sev.) 30 
Zamora 28, Lepe (Huelva) 27, Medelirn (B.id.) 27, Me-rida (Bad.) 27, Utrera' 
(Sev.) 26, Carmona (Sev.) 24, Alconchel (Bad.) 22, Jerez de Badajoz 22 
Palencla 22, Plasencla (Cac.) 22, Toro (Zam.) 22, Baeza (Jae-n) 21. Olmldo 
(Vail.) 21. TrujiUo (Cac.) 21. Llerena (Bad.) 20 and Sorla 20. 
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Fcrty-thfoa other towns contributed to ay total with from 10 to 19 each. 
All but two . Granada 17, and Alcaraz (Mircla) 10 - were clearly within the 
confines of the Kingdon of Castile. 

jasgrtoRicp. Up till 1509 virtually all colonists to the Indies settled 
in Santo Domingo, and it was from there that Spaniards undertook the conquest 
of the islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba. Puerto Rico was a small island and 
did not receive much of the Spanish colonial effort, which was largely 
directed westward. Of the conquerors of Puerto Rico and those who settled 
there in the first decade of the colony (1509-19) I have identified the 
names of 109. This figure, in an era when towns were often founded with 
fewer than 30 vecinos, may well represent upward of 25% of the total number 
of colonists at that time." Of these 109, 45 (41%) were Andaluslans (29 
from Sevilla, 7 from Huelva). Then followed Old Castile with 21 (19%) and, 
curiously, the Basques, with 18 (16.5%). 10 of them frca, Gulpuacoa. New 
Castile (6), Extremadura (6), Leon (5) and the peripheral regions (Gallcla 
4, Asturtas 3, Valencia 1, Aragon 1) account for the other 23,5%, In view 
of these proportions the Idea that Puerto Rlco*s earliest settlers were 
principally CastlUan Is now clearly untenable. 

Cuba and the congueii. of ^texlco. For Cuba and Santo Domingo I have no 
separate figures, inasmuch as Cuba was conquered by colonists from Santo 
Domingo and was In those days seldom mentioned as a separate destination. 
However, the conquerors of Mexico were recruited almost entirely from Cuba 
and of these first expedltionaries with Corte^s and Narv^ea I have Identified 
743, or roughly a third. Let us examine their proportions. Once again 
Andalusia leads with 227 (30%), Old Castile is second with 150 (20%), 
Extremadura is third with 9/ (13%). Cortes' home province of Badajoz (51) 
is beaten by Seville (109) and Huelva (72), even on his own expedition 
(Sevilla 54, Huelva 40, Badajoz 31), dispelling any notion that Cortes' 
army featured a large contingent from his native province. Leon follows 
close behind Extremadura with a surprising 77 (10.5%), but more amazing 
yet Is the unusually high proportion of Portuguese, Galicians and Asturlans 
(58, or 8%), and of Basques (36, or 5%, mostly vlzcafnos). Lastly there 
were 23 Italians and 14 of other nationalities. 

Some Interesting conclusions can be drawn from this. First, that the 
two Castiles contributed only a quarter of the early conquerors of Mexico, 
secondly, that the proportion of speakers of Western peninsular dialects 
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(gallego-portusues, astur tano. lecnes^ extreineno ) was exceedingly large 
(31%). and thirdly, that when ships' crews participated in a conquest, as 
happened in this case after Corte^s scuttled Ms sKips, then the proportion 
of Basques, Galicians, and foreigners could be expected to Jump, because 
they, together with the sevi llanos and Huelvans, furnished alwost all the 
sailors and pilots for the conquest of America. 

jailors. The famous carta of Eugenic de Salazar, written around 1573, 
described the Jargon of those salty veteran^ of ocean crossings and the 
lasting linguistic and lexical effect that 40 days of listening to it would 
leave 6. landlubbers from the CaStiiian mosetnd.lS Especially in the Antil- 
lean i>eriod, when all ccnmmnications -re by sea, the sailor's koin£ nmst 
have exerted a powerful i-. fluence on the speech of the rest. 

, The colony . o tDaricn. Ut us now consider the case of the small colony 
of Darien, on the Isthmus. When Pedrarias D^vila arrived in 151A with his 
huge expedition of 1,500 men (700 of whom died within a year), he was met 
there by Balboa and the 515 who composed his colony. Of these 515 and 
others who were previously in Darien 1 have identified the origins of 146. 
No less than 83 of them, or more than all others combined, were Andalusians 
(41 fron, Huelva, 26 from SevilU). After reading Oviedo we are not surprised 
to find the Basques leading the remainder with 15 (10%). Juan de la Cosa, 
Martfn Fernandez del Enciso, Martfn de Zamudio, and Lope de Olano were all 
prominent figures, and Oviedo specifically tells us that they and their 
other clannish countrymen spoke vascuence among themselves. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
come the two Castiles with 12 and II, then Extremadura with only 10, this 
despite the fact that Vasco Nunez himself was an extremeno . 

If however we study the origins of the 244 I have Identified as arriving 
With or after Pedrarias. i.e., between 1514 and 1519, then the picture 
changes considerably. Pedrarias, a grandee of Spain, brought with him "la 
ma^s lucida gente que de Espana ha salido," including a large contingent 
from his native Segovia. Though Andalusia still leads, as always, with 
30% (74), Old Castile's share triples to 26% (63) and New Castile and Leon 
gain also, thanks in part to the prestige of Pedrerias at the Court. But 
later in the century, when the trade route to Peru is well established, we 
shall find Panama's inhabitants coiuposed predominantly of sailors and ' 
merchants from Seville fattening on the two-way trade with Spain and Peru.^^ 



Emlgracion of women to thA Try^^a. (i «;nQ^> ^ough women did come to 
tho Indies m the first half of the AntiUean perl«d l have no separate data 
on female emigrants until 1509. But for the period 1509-19 1 have made a 
subtotal of the women appearing in the Catalogo da nasalaroa a TnH^ ^B and 
have reached the following conclusions: 

The women tended to come firom large cities and all but a handful went 
to Santo Domingo, which was at that time the safest and most civilized 
Spanish colony. Except for the few cases of a wife's going out alone to 
Join her husband, oost of the women traveled in parties, generally in the 
company of their husbands, family, parents, or relatives. A few single women, 
mostly from Seville, went out as 'criadas,' a term which may have been a 
cover for something else. 

Of the .308 women counted in this decade the town of Seville alone fur- 
nished over half. If we include the rest of the province the percentage 
rises to 57.5 and with the rest of Andalusia to two-thirds. The province 
of Badajoz contributed another 11.5%, Toledo 5%, Huelva and Salamanca 3% 
each, all others together 10.5%. 

By regions, the breakdown is as follows: in the period 1509-19 Andalusia 
contributed 37% of all colonistis but a staggering 67% of the women, 
Extremadura 16% of all colonists but only 12.5% of the women. Old Castile 
19% but only 8% of the women. New Castile 9% of all c-tlonlsts and 7% of the 
wcmen, Leon 8% of all colonists but only 3% of the wom^^n. Except for a 
woman from Gulpuzcoa in 1512 and one Portuguese woman in 1511 the Basques, 
with 4.5% nf the colonists, and all other regions combined with another 7%, 
yielded no women at all. 

Continually surrounded as they were by the Indian servants of their 
households, and no doubt lording it socially over the native wives and 
concubines that the majority of Spanish settlers had taken, these Spanish 
women of the initial colonial period must have exorted a linguistic influence 
far in excess of their numbers. Womon have tradltimally ten'.ed to pl&y a 
c^servativc and stabilizing role in the history «f a language. Conversation 
was no dOMbt even mnre of a woman's pastime in those days than it is today, 
and those Spanish women, of whom over half were seviUanas. must have 
played an important part in the development af the first Antlllean dialect, 
envied and imitated as they were, both in speech and in r mdact, by the more 
numerous Indian women of the island settlements. 
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oor.^r' . ^OP-^oached Seville t„ prestige or 1„. 

Saaa^^^oas^Sac^ a„a natural center for recruiting and procure^nt, 

oupplea for settling the Caribbean Islands and exploring th. coasts of the 
Wlcan continent, it was the adopted hc«e of nu.,er«.s ^rchants. ^ey- 
lenders, shipbuilders, cos.K,logists. explorers, sailors and artisans borl m 
other parts of Spam and even abroad. „ho would eventually pass over to the 
Indies as y.clnos de ..vHU . At a tl„e when other Spanish towns were still 
noted for their ,uiet dignity and conservative outlook. Seville was a fast- 
1 vmg. fla^oyant, cosmopolitan city bursting with color and excitenent. a 
Wide open door to news and stiM.li fro„ abroad. On Its streets singled 
Portuguese, Venetians, and Florentines. Genoese bankers and merchants. 

ZiTir' "-"P'^lns. Gypsies. Negroes. Mulattoes. 

in lan laves, and soldiers and adventurers fron. every part of Spain. Each 
ship returning with Its cargo of gold, pearls, spices, and other exotic 
merchandise brought news of distant loved ones to families and relations 

ZnT , " '"'^ " "-"y Seville Of 

Uh Z llV: """''"^ ""''"^ " sevUlanos 

left for the Indies, other Andalusians moved 1„ to settle in the clty.18 

pro pective emigrants temporarily residing there that by the time they 
sailed on some expedition or secured passage In the service of some employer 
>»any of them had adopted Seville as their „ j . . ei^Ioyer, 

<!^„.ii .,15 'nei'^ l>*»e and some had even married 

savtilan girls.'' 

There are In all this Important linguistic Implications. In the sixteenth 
cen ury the model for those who aspired to elegance of speech was un,u t I 
ably the speech of the aristocracy of Toledo; moreover, when the vlce-regar 
ourts Of Mexico and Peru were established it Is certain that these becam 
wo more cu tural and linguistic foci propagating the language and letters 
or cne Sparish court ♦ 

But What IS true for the sixteenth century as a whole is not true for 
the primitive AntlUean period in America (1493-1519). Differ^^^t circum- 
stances call for different speech standards. .„st as the speech of the 
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sal«i_ha8 no place in mining camps or amy outposts (and vice versa), so in 
tiojeo of danger and violence it is not the refined manners of the cCHxrt but 
the vivid speech and bold gestures of the veteran that excite the admiration 
of new recruits anxious to win acceptance. In the early days of the con- 
quest, Seville, as no other city, embodied the spirit of colonial enterprise 
and impressed its speech norms upon the would-be colonist. These speech 
standards continued to prevail on the long, dangerous transatlantic voyage 
and finally in the islands, v»here life to the new arxival must have appeared 
wonderfully strange and exotic. Acclimatization involved acquiring as 
rapidly as possible the speech, outlook, and savoir faire of the colonists 
who had preceded him. Since in the initial Antillean period every second or 
third colonist was an Andalusian, and since in addition almost all the sea 
captains, pilots, and sailors to whom the colonists looked for supplies and 
news from home were either bom or domiciled in Andalusia, we can appreciate 
the enormous prestige enjoyed by Seville at this tiroe.^^ 

It is not my intention to discuss here just how the Castilian dialect 
of Andalusia may have differed in 1500 from that of Old or New Castile. 
The difference may have been negligible. My aim is rather to establish the 
fact that as far as emigration to America was concerned, it was the speech 
of Seville, not thatof Toledo or Madrid, which set the original standards. 

How subsequent immigration and political or cultural developments 

transformed this original state of affairs (as they apparently did), is 

best discussed at the proper st^ge. It would be imprudent to attempt to 

predict the ultimate effect of linguistic conditions in the early sixteenth 

century upon those of the twentieth century, even In the Antilles, without 

considering factors that arose in the Intervening period. Mine is simply 

a description of the linguistic state of affairs as I visualize it to have 

been, in the light of known facts, in one restricted area (the Antilles) 

duting the period of history that preceded the large-scale settlement of 
23 

the mainland. 

To sura up, we are justified in saying that no matter how tha trend may 
differ in later periods, the first or Antillean period is clearly dominated 
in number, unity and prestige of colonists by the Andalusian provinces of 
Sevilla, and Huelva, and it is the insular Spanish koin(^ developed at this 
time, with its store of Antillean isms, that was carried by island settlers 
to the mainland. The degree to which this pattern was altered by subsequent 
waves of emigration will be the subject of further study. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Consult especially Tom^s Navarro, Aurelio Eapinosa (hi jo), and L. 
Rodrlguez-Castellano, "La frontera dal andaluz," aiE, xx (1933), 
225-378; Pedro Henrxquez Urana^ El problcroa del andaluclsro o dialectal 
de America. (Buenos Aires, 1932); Amaao Alonso, ' " ^roblcmas de dialecto log^a 
hispanoaniericana," in Vol. 1 of the Bibliotoca de DialectoloajTa 
Hl8PftPP'^inftrl<rPff9. (BDH), (Buenos Aires, 1930); and his Estudlos Unguis- 
ticos: tc sias hlspanoaoericanos (Madrid, 1953). Tho latter volume 
inc luces reprints of^the following important studies: "La base 
linguist ica del espanol americano," "Origenes del seseo asnericano," 
yln^iica!"^ alteraciones en Espana y America," and "-r y .jt en EspaRa 

See Pedro Benvenutto Murrieta, El Icnguaje peruan o (Lima, 1936), 
ppr 118-119; also Juan do la Riva-Aguero's introduction to Roberto 
Lcvillier s Audlencia de Lima (1549-64), Madrid, 1922), tomo 1. 
Andalucla y EKtremadura plasmaron el Peru" (p. xvii), etc. 

"...si Andalucla dio alguna vez predominio de conqu is t adores y 

aso tuvo que ser en los priroeros ti mpos, y justamente 
la America de los primcros treinta anos se redujo al Caribe, y m^s 
concratamente, a las islas" (Alonso, Temas hispanoamericanos , p. 327). 

See Navarro's introduction to his El es panol en Pu erto Rico (Univ. de 
Puerto Rico, (1948). Says Pndln, lev. Est, riisp .. 1. Si7"^^rrfl 
tambien Mixer (en su libro Porto Rico , Nuova York, 1926) al hablar del 
origen andaluz del gfbaro (el campesino puertor-iqueno). Casi todos 
los primeros pobladores Que fuoron a Puerto Rico procedian de las 
dos Castillas." 



For a discussion of the climatic theory and the argument it provoked 
between the scholars Max Leopold Wagner and Pedro Hcnr^quez Urena, 
consult Wagner, "El supuesto andalucisroo de America y la teor^a 
climatologica," RFE, xiv (1927), 20-32, and Hearlquez Urena, Sobre 
el probleroa del anda lucismo dialectal de /tm^r ica (Buenos Aires. T932). 
pp. I2i ff., 129 ff. " " * 

The growth of the Spanish-American dialects has-varied in each region 
with a number of factors, each cf them important but none in itself 
decisive. These include: (l> the dates of conquest and the regional 
composition of the conquistadores; (2) the population density and 
cultural level of the conquered Indians; (3) the varying degrees of 
bilingualisro and linguistic interchange arising from such results of 
the conquest as religious conversion, mo3tlza.-) e , enslavement, extinctio 
the Importation of Negroes from Africa; and (4) (something all too 
often forgotten) the contributions of subsequent waves of colonists and 
the amount of cultural contact throughout the colonial period with 
Spain itself. 
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Luis Rubio y Moreno, Pasajeros a Indias (Sevilla, 1917), published in 
Col, doc s, ineds. para la hist, de Iberoamef ica . Vols. VIII and XIII; 
Ped^ro Henrlquez UrehjS, pp. l-lio (entitled Comienzos del espanol en 
^rica); Juan !lodrfguez Arzua, "Las regionas espaitolas y la poblacio^ 
de America (1509-.38)." Rev. Indias (Madrid, XXX (1947), 695-748; 
V. Aubrey No-asham, "Spanish Emigrants to the New World: 1492-1592," 
HAHR (1950), pp. 147-160. See also the articles by Juan Frieda, "The 
Catalogo de pasajeros and Spanish Emigration to 1550," HAHR (1951), 
PP' 333-34C, and^ "Algunas^ observaciones sobro la realidad de la 
emigracion cspanola a America an la priraera tnitad del siglo Xvl" 
(Rev, Indias. Madrid, CLIX (1952), 467-496). Miss Vivian M. Gruber, 
apparent lylinf ami liar with the study by Arz^ia, has in the Florida 
State Univ. Stud.. No. m (1951), 1-7, a short note, "Peninsular 
Oxfigins of Spain's First Araerican Colonists," which sums up the tabu- 
lated figures of Henriquez Urena, Neasham, Icaza, and (for Chile) 
Thayer Ojeda. 

Angel aosenblat's masterly study. La poblacion indigena d e America 
desde 1492 hasta la a ctualidad (Buenos Aires, 1945)7 calculates that 
in 1570 there were 140,000 white persons living in the Spanish American 
colonies. How many of these were native-bom criollos it is hard to 
estimate, but allowing for these on the one hand, and on the other for 
mortalities and continued innnigration until 1600, I would suggest that 
slightly over 200,000 is not an unreasonable estimate of the total 
number of Spanish settlers up to the end of the 16th century. 

For the^Antillean period my chief sources of information were, besides 
Catalogo de pasalcr os a Indias (Sevilla, 1940, Vol. I), the 67- 
Coleccion de docum entos ineditos de Ipdla s (Pacheco, Cardenas, 
Torres de Mondoza eg al.) for which Emecto Scha^for has compiled a 
valuable indie.© alfabetico de personas (Indtco do la cole^ccio^ da 
documentos ineditos do Tn^^i<^^, Madrid, 1946, tpmp I); the Coleccion de 
documentos inedi tos para la hi s tor ia de Ibcroam^r ica, Vols. V, X, XI — 
XIV; Jose Toribio de Medina. E3 : doacubr ll^Uento^rT taeano Pacffico ' 
(Vols. I and II, Santiago de Chile, 1913-14), which deals with Balboa 
and Pedrarias; Francisco A. de Icaza, Dtccionario autobiograf ico de 
conquistadores v pobl adores de Nueva Es oana. 7 vnU. tvs^A^iA iHm 
Alonso Dorantes de Carranza, Stnunria rela cion de la s cosas de l a 
Nnfiva Espana (1604), Mexico, 1902; Agustfnlirilaroa' Carlo, Indifc y 
cxtractos de los Protocolos del Archive de No tar /as do Uaxico Tr) F 
tomo I, 1924-28 (El Colegio do Mexico, 1945); and the historians 'and 
chroniclers Bemal Diaz dcl^ Castillo, Historia verdadcra de la 
conquista de la Nuova Espana . Gonzalo Fema'.i.'ez- de Oviedo, Historia 
general y natural de las Indias , Fray Bnrtoloroe de las Casas, HlsTori a 

y-n^i^s , Juan de Castellanos, KXcgi'p^i da varones rltiflfraT^ 

Indias. and Francisco Lopez ds Gomara, Historia de la conquista do 
Mexico. For identifying place names in Spain, I used principally" 
Pascual Madoz's monumental 16-volume Dicclonario geografico-cstadfstico .. 
historico de Espana v sua posQfllcmQfl do ultrfimai^ (I-Iadrid 1845-50FI " 
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10. See Alonso, Tcnaa^ hi3patjoais.ejricaDoc., "La base linguistica del espanol 
aaericano. " 

11. I have chosGn the year 1520 because with it starts a nav phase in the 
Spanish colonization of the New World: the assault upon the mainland. 
With the opening up for settlement of Mexico, Venezuela, Central 
America, New Galicia, Peru, the Plate region and the New Kingdom of 
Granada, a flow of emigration began to those places that originated not 
so much In the Anriilos as in Spain itself. However, the initial 
landings in Mexico by Cortes in 1519 and Narvaez in 1520 may still be 
considered as terminating the preceding (Antillean) period, inasmuch 

as the members of these two expeditions were recruited entirely from 
among the island settlers. 

12. The Kingdom of Granada, comprising the present-day Andalusian provinces 
ot Almcria, CJrannda, and Malaga, had at the dawn of the colonial period 
only just been conquered and was in many respects not yet part of 
Andalusia proper. The statistics for the Antillean period show this 
division very well: 



Province Colonists Percentage 

f^^^^^ . 1259 58 

Co'?doL 20-2 
Cadxz «s c • 

" 120 5 5 

Kingdom of Granada (Almeria, Granada, Malaga combined) 54 2,1^ 

Total for Andalusia 217? loio — 

The province of SeviUa's 58% share can be broken down as follows: 
The City of Seville 902 41 

Triana, the sailors' quarter facing Seville across the 

River Guadalquivir 
Tha rest' of the •px'ovince 





Total 1259 

13. Angel Rosenblat, p. 81, estimates that even as late as 1570 Puerto Rico' 
towns boasted a total of only 200 vecinos or 1,000 whites. 

14. Not until c captain's fame had reached Spain did he attract to his 
standard large numbers of his paisanps. Later we may find an Hamando 
Pizarro and an Hernando de Soto depletin,'> the tovms of Extremadura with 
their irresistible call to seek fame and fortune in the Indies. (Out 

followed de Soto on his ill-fated expedition to Florida in 
1538 no less than 269 (44%) were from his native Badajoz, with 50 of 
these men from his native town alone!) But in the early period I must 
emphasize that this is not the case. Diego Velazquez .Ponce de Le<$h 
Cortes, Ojeda, Balboa, Pedrarias, all commanded expeditions in which 
their compatriots wore in the minority. 
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Totm clt « A? '{ '"^^ °" subject A. Alonao. 

^i-^i^i" alsoBerta Elena Vidal de Batttnl,«Voces oarinas 

en el habla rural de S.„ U.ls{' i„ £112.1.0^ (Buenoa Alr^)^! wl-UB. 

-fe^Seral d. i^ador de loa Rfbs (Madrid. 1851-55). 11, 

527-539' !!3L^'^»g°^■-^^'-;«'-^t.c<?^afiua y T^mLm^l sjslo xvi. pp. 
llLf^!'c!su?la dfn^i" """IP'l*^! Reyno-dTHerTa 
PaS Mr el 5r • "^f * Audlencla do 

^« o» ' wiws, / ae nayo da 1575," which reads in Dart* "la rUtt^aA 
Ea la g;,Ltu5 poi??f^! tJlT •"""res poco b^s o nenoa. 

clpoa V vlver5r?f ■ ^'^S'" " ^"in" que tratan lo° 

, sscar en nedio de las dos mares del Norto v o..^ 

y muy acomodada para las contrataciones. " ^ ^""^^ 

and m the 3 voluJS^f-Tho-feSiilS^J^iSii^ 

effort to Offset auch statlatJLl ^dv^tages ^ ?he ?J^«'? 

SrL^'Xi%rer.tr:&^^ 

following categories of identification: natural! vccino h??o df 
towards th« big cltle": ^ " "'^ ^"""""^ '''^"'= 
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^tu il X !/ "^"^^^ ^^^"^""^ authorized othor Spanish ports to traffic 
T^ nrl probable that many northern emigrants then found 

it convenient to sail directly fron Coruna or Laredo without registering 

dL^^^bi'ng'fa^tor? ''^^ '""''^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^--^ ^ 

Careful study of the surnames of registered p asalero s of known origin 
has revealed for the years 1510-19 a positive ^^^lation of fron 70% 
to 85% (average: 75.9%) between the town, province, or region of 

! distinguishing appellations of the type Juan 

1 !f de Cu/Uar, Alonso de Badajoz or Pedro VizcafJio. This 
I« foJ'^J^ nuch higher for persons of humble or rustic origin than 
UttL f / "^u f ^^"^ profession, as the fonner traveled 

Thn iLr«?Jr^ ? ^u"^^^ "^"^ ^^^y departed for America. 

I^L^«r? ^^°"c^^ t^^° ^^^^^^'^ ^^'^ P^'^^^^ ^^«^i«g ^^<^^ nanes of places 

? 1^" ""^^^T^* during the course of recqnapista and 

XKr« ''^^^ discovery of America the directr^~of miration of 
f^Jor m ""^l invariably from north to south and not the 

tfftLt?^ '^^^ correlation has permitted iden- 

cLf« \t ^^Sh degree of probability, of certain very early 

ner!l^«!! ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ nay ever be available. But of the staall 

nelr?v hf?f f '^f ^'f ^-"^ ""^^ correlation breaks down, 

nearly half involve legitimate sej^OWs with sumaises suggestive, 
however of places outside Andalusia. This means then that in the few 
cases where persons have been identified only by their names, Seville 
has suffered a slight statistical penalty. But despite all ihese 
hoavi^«r«wi'^^^''fv'' ^^''^^^^ "'^^^ ^'^S^^ incomparably the 

el?ort yliL? '""m'^'^" '"'"^^ ^^^'^ °^ Spanish colonial 

effort. Weighing all factors together I believe that ry ratio of 
sevillanos to other colonists is, for the AntiUean period, sub- 
stantially correct. 

For documentations of the superior prestige in the 16th and early 17th 
Sstantno^^ the^courtly speech of Toledo, sea esp. Amado Alonso's 
«^5ellan2^H§ni>lrJLdXqnajmc^ Historia, esplritual do tres 
ngtAres (Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filologfa, l938:^'Vu"i^Jo7 " 

.A^tV' ^^^^ ^^"^^^ PP- ^^7-72 and 91195 of the Losada 

editions) Tlie speech of Andalusia, insofar as it differed from the 
then emerging ^atia^l idiom, enjoyed considerably less prestige north 
of its own border than it dees today. 

Though it is true that a person's speech is originally fortned by the 
environment in which he Is raised, it can be altered partially or even 
completely by a new environment with which he may seek to associate 
himself for reasons of real or fancied prestige. Americans returning 
from England with acquired Oxford accents exemplify this very well. 

th^?r^^«!^''?/"^^^"f.^'^ captains, and seamen early transferred 

their base of operations to Santo Domingo and Havana in order to cn-aee 

fV thel^r' h'.^^ '"''r"^ ''^'P^ island coTo;ists 

for their eKpeditions of discov(»ry,- conquest and trfde. 
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When A years ago the late Aniado Alonso encouraged lae to tindertake this 
study I had no preconceived ideas about what 1 vculd discover, though 
the earlier statistical studios of Pedro Henrifques; Urena, Arziia, and 
others did seen to indicate that by the end of the 16th century the 
accuDulated contributions of the "North" and "South" of Spain were about 
equal. My task was to reorganize and supplant their work in such a 
way that it could be used for regional and chronological linguistic 
studies and would reveal definite nigration patterns between certain 
regions in certain years or decades. 

Such a pattern has clearly revealed itself for the initial period, thus 
far lending illusory historical evidence to the popular notions about the 
Andalusian origin of "/aaerican Spanish," at least as far as the Antilles 
are concerned. But we nust constantly bear in mind that the numerical 
preponderance of Andalusians was only one of several factors that helped 
shape the first Antillean dialect and only one of a great many more 
that helped fom the Antillean dialects of today. These statistics 
are nerely guides, pointing, in cases of substantial najorities or of 
group migrations in certain years, to regional speech trends which xnay 
either have been reinforced or neutralized, then or later, by other 
deyelopaents. Taken by thenselves, these statistics hav(» no linguistic 
validity. But properly used as supporting evidence by hA4*tori«ns of 
language and society, they can bo of nc little help in answering the 
all-ioportaiit questions of who, wherg, whgo, and l>ow. 

When a colonist's home town was known but not the year of emigration I 
used for statistical purposes the earliest year for which there was ' 
positive evidence of his presence in Amecica; e.g., on several of the 
original expeditionaries to Mexico I had no infoxmation prior to 1519, 

70, or even 21. However in order to have sailed with Corti^ they 
mist have been in Cuba in 151C, so this became the earliest positive 
date I could employ. 
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RS6X0ML EMXGRATZON TO THE KEW WORIJ} 1520-1539 

If we compare the flow of emigration between 1520 and 1539 with that 
of the Antlllean period (1493-1519),^ we note first of all that the sta- 
tistics are now based on a total of 13,262 emigrants Instead of 5,481.^ 
This tells us nothing, however, about the relative number of colonists who 
emigrated in the two periods, but simply reflects the greater abundance, 
in the second period, of available sources.^ Therefore any comparison 
between the two streams should be based on regional contributions expres- 
sed in percentages and not on the total number of emigrants. 

The same seven regions of the Peninsula which in the Antlllean period 
furnished 94,5% of all colonists yielded 91.7% in the second period and 92% 
in the third. Though tha percentages vary somewhat, the seven regions 
still maintain their relative order of Importance, as shown In the follow- 
ing table: 





1493- 


1519 


1520- 


1539 




Identified 




Idontlfled 






Colonists 


Percentage 


Colonists 


Percr^nta^ 


Andalusia 


2,172 


39.7% 


4,247 


32.0% 


Old Castile 


987 


18.0% 


2,337 


17.6% 


Extremadura 


769 


14.1% 


2,204 


16.6% 


New Castile 


483 


8.8% 


1,587 


12.0% 


Leon 


406 


7,5% 


1,004 


7.6% 


Basque provinces 


257 


4.4% 


600 


4.5% 


Galicla 


111 


,2.0% 


193 


1,4% 


TOTAL 


5,185 


94.5% 


12,172 


91,7% 



Old Castile, Leon and the Basque provinces show negligible changes. 



while the percentage lost by Andalusia has been gained principally by 
Extremadura and New Castile. Although they do not appear in the table 
because the percentages involved are relatively Insignificant, Navarre, 
Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcla and the Canary Islands all register 
slight gains. 

And whereas in the Antlllean period, among 141 foreigners (2.6% of 
the total) we counted 61 Italians and 44 Portuguese, the second period 
yields 557 foreigners (4.2%), this time with more Portuguese (192) than 
Italians (143). The exact figures and percentages for each region are 
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as follows, based on a total of 13,262 emigrants identified: Andalusia 
4,247 (32%), Old Castile 2,337 (17.6%), Esctremadwa 2,204 (16.6%), New 
Castile 1,587 (12%), Leon 1,004 (7.6%), the Basque provinces 600 (4.5%), 
Gellcla 193 (1.4%), Catalonia (together with Valencia and the Balearic 
Islands) 131 (1.0%), Murcia 122 (0.9%), Aragon 101 (0.8%), Asturias 77 
(0.6%), Navarre 71 (0.5%), and the Canary Islands 31 (0.2%).^ The 557 for- 
eigners are made up of 192 Portuguese (1.4%, the same as the Galiclans), 
143 Italians (1.1%) , lOl Flemings (0.8%), 53 Frenchn^n (0.4%), 42 Germans 
(0.3%), 12 Greeks (0.1%), plus 7 Englishmen, 3 Dutchmen, 2 Irishmen, 1 
Scot and 1 Dane. 

If we examine the regional contribution by years (grouping together the 
years 1520-24, 1525-26 and 1529-33 so as to enable us to base our percen- 
tages on totals of never less than 500), we find that the Andalusian contri- 
bution, which up to 1526 and again in 1536 represents over 40% of the total, 
drops to 34% in 1528 and to less than 23.0% in 1538, the only year in which 
the Andalusian contingent is exceeded by that of another region. 

For the year 1533 and onwards, the Catalogo, de pasa4eros_a Indias 
begins to indicate with some degree of regularity the destination of each 
emigrant. For earlier years we were occasionally able to supplement the 
Irregular indications of destination by appealing to other sources. Thus, 
in the Ant mean period (1493-1519), we were able to place 1,145 in the icXand 
of Santo Domingo, 111 in Puerto Rico, 743 in the expeditions which, starting 
from Cuba, undertook the conquest of Mexico, and 390 in the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Naturally these figures involve a few duplications. 

But in the second period (1520-1539), we were able to determine the 
destinations of the majority of the emigrants. Although the conquests 
on the mainland greatly Increased the number of destinations the emi- 
grant could elect, Mexico, during the period 1520 - 1530, failed in only 
one year (1527) to attract over 50% of the emigrants of known dcstina- 
tlor*. This proportion dlroinished comewhat In iubsequent years with the 
conquest of Peru and the large expeditions, in certain years, to other 
parts of America (e.g. Rio de la Plata 1535-6, Florida 1538). But 
whereas other regions received important contingents in certain years 
only, 14exlco received them year after year. Among 12,426 destinations 
recorded for the entire period, Mexico alone claims 4,022 (32.4%) or 
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almost one third of the total) . To the island of Santo Domingo (Hlspanlola) 
there went 1,372 (11.0%), to Pens 1,342 (10.8%), to the Rio de la Plata 
1,088 (8.8%), to Tierra Flrme 957 (7.7%), to Ifueva Granada 90'' (7-n) . 
to Florida 701 (5.6%), to Guatemala 468 (3.7%), to Veragua (In 1535 only) 
432 (3.5%), to Venezuela 350 (2.8%), to Yucatan 278 (2.2%), to Cuba 195 
(1.6%), to Nicaragua 137 (1.1%), to Puerto Rico 108 (0.9%) and to Honduras 
70 <0.6%). 

In later periods (1540-59, 1560-79, etc.) we shall see a sharp reduc- 
tion In the proportional emigration to Santo Domingo, Central AnH-*rlca and 
the R^o de la Plata, and the emergence, as almost invariable destlnartlons, 
of Mexico, Peru, Chile and the Kuevo Relno de Granada. 
Emigration by provinces . 

The Spanish provinces rank as follows: I. Sevllla (2,447), 2. Badajoz 
(1,543), 3. Toledo (750), 4. Valladolld (730), 5. Ca^ceres (648), 6. Sala- 
manca (558), 7. Burgos (410), 8. Jacn (393> , 9. Cordoba (390), 10. Ruelva 
(387), ll.r Avlla (300), 12. Madrid (293), 13. Vlzcaya (263), 14. Palencla 
(261), 15. Cludad Real (260), 16. Segovia (240), 17. Zamora (237), 18. C^diz 
(214), 19. Leon (210), 20. Granada (201), 21. Malaga (181), 22. Gulpuzcoa 
(175), 23. Santander (173), 24, Guadalajara (145), 25. Cuenca (132), 
26. Alava (117), 27. togrono (109), 28. Sorla (80), 29. Asturlas (77), 
30. Navarra (71), 31. Albacete (63), 32. Murcla (59), 33. Zaragoza (55), 
34. Valencia (53), 35. Pontevedra (44), 36. CoruSa (42), 37-38. Canarlas 
and Lugo (31 each), 39. Orense (30), 40. Barcelona (24), 41 Huesca (21), 
42. Teruel (13), 43. Baleares (12), 44, Alicante (11), 45. Almer{a (8), 

46-47. L^lda and Tarragona (7 each), 48. Gerona (5), 49. Castellan de la 
7 

Plana (1), 

Plotting on a map of Spain the eleven provinces that furnished 300 or 
more identified colonists produces a curious £-shaped area, the back of 
which (Salamanca, Caceres, Badajoz and Huelva) faces Portugal and the prongs 
of which are Xvila, Valladoliu and Burgos in the north, Toledo in the center, 
and Sevllla, Cordoba, and Jaen in the south. A chain of only six provinces 
(Sevllla, Bada.loz. Caceres. Toledo, Salamanca and Valladolld) account for 
slightly over half of all who emigrated to the New World between 1520 and 
_ 1539{ 

^Tierra Firme, Nombre de Dios, Panama, and the Rfo de San Juan. 
Santa Marta, Cartagena and the interior of the Nuevo Ueino de Granada. 
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EPigratloa from the ctties . 

In the AntlXlean period (1493-1519)) the city of Seville, vlth Its 
sailors* quarter of Triana Just across the river, sent more colonists than 
the next 14 cities combined (958 vs. 910). This supremacy, as decisive as 
ever, continued in the period 1520-39 also. Sevllle-Trlana, with 1,801 
identified emigrants, sent more than the total (1,784) for the next nine 
cities combined: Toledo 302, Cordoba 242, Salamanca 229, Valladolid 200, 
BadaJoE 196, Guadalcanal (Seville) 166, Trujillo (dTceres) 164, Burgos 143 
and Granada 142. Next in descending order follow Madrid 140, Segovia 131, 
Medina del Can^o (Vallndolid) 135, Medellin (Badajoz) 112, ivila 107, cleeres 
106 and Zamora 101, all with over a hundred «aigrants each. Of our second 
period total of 13,262 identified emigrants, alsmst exactly one-third (4,417) 
hailed from these seventeen towns alone! Conq>aring this list with that of 
the first period we see at once that the small port of Palos (Huelva) has 
dropped considerably in rank and that three new towns have suddenly risen 
to prominence: Guadalcanal, Trujillo, and Medellfn. The heavy contributions 
of Medellfn and Trujillo, the birthplaces of Pedro de Alvaradc and of the 
Pizarros, respectively, requires no explanation, but the case of Guadalcanal 
is rather curious. This little town in the Sierra Morena was In former 
centuries noted for Its silver mines, but by the XVIth century these may 
well have begun to decline, because I'^doz in 1846 describes them as long 
since abandoned (DUclonarip geogr^f ico d s.n. Guadalcanal). The 

incipient decline of the town's principal Industry would account very well 
for the extraordinary exodus of 1535 and 1536 » when entire families emigrated 
from Guadalcanal to Mexico, where the rich silver mines of Taxco had Just 
been discovered (1534). 

Who inspired this emigration? It may well have been Francisco Munoz 
Rico (No. 8459 in our Volume II), who, in the company of Garcia Nunez and 
eight others, all from Guadalcflnal, left for Mexico In 1527. In 1535 Garcia 
Nunez and Francisco Munoz Rico appear as miners residing in Zumpango and 
Taxco respectively. Back in Spain on a brief visit, Francisco Munoz returned 
to Mexico in 1536, apparently having stimulated, with his personal success, 
the emigration of many of his fellow townsmen. 

In addition to the seventeen towns mentioned above, 35 others furnished 
from 40 to 99 identified emigrants apiece; Culdad Rodrlgo (Salamanca) 95, 
Talavera de la Reina (Toledo) 91, Cludad Real 90, Eclja (Sevilla) 87, Baeza 
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(Ja^n) and Jerea de la Frontera (Cadiz) 86, Trlana (Sevilla) 80, Zafra 
(Badajoz) 78, Llerona (Badajoz) 76, palos (Huelva) 70, Jerez (Badajoz) 69, 
Jaen 68, Alburquerque (Badajoz) 67, Medina de R£oseco (Valladolld) and 
Merlda (Badajoz) 63, Vlllanueva de Barcarrota (Badajoz) 60, Piasencla 
(Caceres) 59, Malaga 55, Le^n 53, Guadalajara 50, Ubeda (Jaen) and Dtrera 
(Sevilla) 49, Currlon (Palenda) 48, Olmedo (Valladolld) and Ronda (Malaga) 
45, Arevalo (Avlla) and Bilbao (Vlzcajra) 44, AloKHJovar del Campo (dudad 
Real) and Palencla 43, Aranda de Duero (Burgos) and Huelva 41, Portlllo 
(Valladolld) and Toro (Zamora) 40. 

With from 20 to 39 emigrants each we have the following 56 towns; 
Cu^llar (Segovia) and Ocana (Toledo) 39, Marchena (Seville) 38, Astorga 
(Le^n) and Fregenal (Badajoz) 37, Illescas (Tole«?o) and Segura de Leon 
(Badajoz) 37, Alcaraz (Albacete) and Corla de Galistco (Caceres) 36, Ledesma 
(Salamanca) 36, Alcala de Henares (Madrid) and Fuente de Cantos (Badajoz) 35, 
Cazalla de la Sierra (Seville) 34, Almagro (Cludad Real) and Cuenca 33, 
Sanlucar de Barrameda (c/diz) 33, Alanfs (Seville) and Carmona (Seville) 31, 
Puente del Maestre (Badajoz) 31, Bejar del Cascanar (Salamanca) and Orduna 
(Vizcaya) 30, Tordesillas (Valladolid) and Torrijos (Toledo) 30, Usogre 
(Badajoz) 30, Vergara (Guipuzcoa) 29, Lepe (Huelva) and Lucena (Cordoba) 28, 
Sorla and Zaragoza 28, Murcla and Ontiveros (Avlla) 27, toja (Granada) 27, 
Sanlucar la Mayor (Seville) and Trigueros (Huelva) 27, Alcantara (Caceres) 
and Benalc^zar (Cordoba) 25, Fuente del Arco (Badajoz) and Santaolalla 
(Toledo) 25, Duenas (Palencla) and Sahagun (Leon) 24, Almonte (Huelva) and 
Marbella (Malaga) 23, Nlebla Oluelva) and Puerto de Santa Marita (Ca^iz) 23, 
Ollva (Badajoz) and Santos de Malmona (Badajoz) 22, Andujar (Jaen) and 
Benavente (Zaa»ra) 21, Valencia de la Torre (Badajoz) and Vlllanueva de la 
Serena (Badajoz) 21, Alba de Torroes (Salamanca) and Antequcra (Malaga) 20, 
Cazorla (Jaen) and Jaralz (Caceres) 20, Orense and Torrejon de Velasco 
(Madrid) 20, Valverde (Badajoz) and Vlllanueva del Fresno (Badajoz) 20. 

And finally we counted 75 communities that sent from 10-19 settlers 
apiece. Of these 75, 22 are located in Old Castile, 16 in Andalusia, 15 
in Extremadura, 10 in New Castile, 5 in Leon, 3 in Gallcla, 2 in the Basque 
provinces, 1 In Navarre and I in Murcla. 
The city of Seville . 

Among 2,445 emigrants from the province of Seville we counted 1,721 
from the capital Itself and another 80 from Trlana, the sailors* quarter 
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located on the other side of the River Guadalquivir. Since Seville was 
the seat of the Casa de Contratac ion and the city where at times emigrants 
resided for several months while arranging or waiting for passage to Amer- 
ica, the suspicion existed in our minds that some and perhaps many of those 
who called thanselves sevi llanos were not sevillanos by birth. Accordingly 
we made the following analysis: Among the 1,721 emigrants from the city we 
found clearly listed as naturales or hijos de natural es 455, who with 7 
additional wives total 462 (i.e., 29.6%). As hijos de vectnos we identified 
another 414 plus 15 spouses making a total of 429 (another 24.9%) , All of 
these 891 emigrants (51.8%) can be regarded as authentic sevillanos . Listed 
aimply as vecinos we find another 701, plus 12 hermanos de vecinos and 24 
spouses. These total 737 (42.8%).® The description of an emigrant as a 
veclno de Sevtlla in no way excludes the possibility of his having been 
born or raised there also, as we have had occasion to observe in numerous 
cases where the birthplace of one listed in the Catdiogo de pasaleros a 

®s « ^ec^no Is confirmed by other sources. However there can always 
remain an element of doubt. ^ To claim that all vecinos were genuine cases 
would be as absurd as to claim that notie of them were. The correspondence 
of surnames and similar evidence inclines us to believe that over half of 
those described simply as vecinos de Sevllla were indeed authentic 
sevUlanos. But even discounting all but the 891 nat»,trales . hijos de 
naturales and hijos de veclno(s) . the supremacy of Seville as a center of 
emigration to America is challenged by no other city of the period. More- 
over, the city of Seville alone contributed one third (34%) of all women 
who emigrated to America between 1520-39. In view of the fact that one out 
of every three Spanish women arriving in the New World was born or resided 
in the city of Seville (in the Antillean period 1493-1519 It was one out of 
ever>- two), the linguistic and cultural influence of Seville among the 
white women of the colonies must have continued to be very great, (See 
our observations about the wmen of Seville in the Antillean period, PMLA, 
December, 1956, pp. 1159-1160). 
The sailors . 

The same maritime provinces which distlngiiished themselves in the 
Antillean period by the number of their sailors, pilots and captains, namely 
Huelva, Seville, Vlzcaya and Cadiz, share their Importance in the second 
period with Guipuzcoa and the Portuguese. Out of 255 identified as sailors 
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we counted 132 Andaluslans (SevlXle 59, Huelva 48, Cadia 10, Cordoba 2, 
Jaen 1, Malaga 1, plus one other Andalusian) , or 47.8%; 44 Basques (Vlzcaya 
22, Gulpuzcoa 16, plus 6 other Basques), or 17.2%; 30 Portuguese (11.8%); 13 
Italians (5.1%); 10 Galici'.ns (4.0%); 9 Old Castllians (Burgos 3, Santander 
2, Valladolid 2, ivlla and Soria 1 each), or 3.5%; 6 Extremenos (Badajoz 3, 
C^ceres 3), 2.4%; 5 Catalans (2,0%); 4 Asturians (1.6%); 3 New Castillans 
(Ctudad Real 1, Guadalajara 1, Madrid 1), 1.2%; 3 Greeks (1.2%); 2 Canary 
Islanders (0.8%); plus 1 teonese, 1 Murcian, 1 Valenclan and one Fleming 
(0.4% each). Almost 20% of the sailors (47) were foreigners. The Interior 
provinces of Spain, with only 20 sailors, yield virtually the same percentage 
as before (7,8% Instead of 7.7%). 
The merchants . 

Among the emigrants of the period 1520-39 we were able to Identify 179 
as merchants. Because merchants travelled frequently the testimony of sur- 
names reveals a lower correspondence between place of residence and place of 
birth than for the population as a whole. For exauple there appear described 
*® vecinos of the city of Seville, which alone accounts for 64 of the mer- 
chontc, or over one third, merchants like Rodrlgo Nunez de Illescas, Lope 
Sanchez de Ucles, Simon de Burgos, Diego de Toledo, Pedro de Sorla, Goinez 
de Llerena, Francisco de Plasencla, Fernando Navarro or Hart^n Alemin, whose 
surnames clearly betray their non-Andaluslan origin, and others like Fran- 
cisco and Gonzalo de Baena, Antonio de Cordoba, Pedro Vetnindez de Carmona 
and Pedro Fernandez de Utrera who very probably hailed from other parts of 
Andalusia. That many resident merchants were, however, also native-born 
we can infer not only from names like Rodrlgo Lopez de SeviUa, Fernando de 
Seville or Juan Perez Sevillano, but also from typically Scvlllan family 
names like Herrera, Guerra or Morales. 

Since the very beginning of the conquest of America Important colonies 
of Basque sailors and captains, many of them merchants, had settled in 
Seville, Trlana, Huelva, Palos, Sanlucar and other souther:* portc in order to 
engage in transporting passengers and merchandise between Spain and the New 
World.* It is worth noting that the Basques, although they represent 
only 4,5% of all the colonists of the period, contributed 14% of the mer- 
chants, proportionately more than any other region in Spain. Some of these 

* • 

It was a con9J«>n practice in the sixteenth century to call a merchant by 
the name of his birthplace. 
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merchants, like Nicolas Ganches de Aran&uru and his son Juan^ or Martfn de 
OrduSTa and Domingo de Zomosa, were clearly stated to be Basques domiciled 
in Seville. .Following our usual practice we have classified such indivi- 
duals as Basques and not as sevillanos. 

Until 1529 the trading centers in America appear to have been Santo 
Domingo and I^xico City, to judge by the statistical evidence of the destin- 
ation or domicile in America of the merchants wa have identified. Between 
1520 and 1529, AO merchants appear in Santo Domingo, 30 in Mexico City (11 
more emigrated to New Spain but it is not certain where they settled), 8 in 
Cuba, 6 in Puerto Rico and only 3 in Tierra Firme, while for 16 others the 
exact destination is unspecified. But with the conquest of Peru and the 
discovery of rich silver mines in l-Iexico in 1534, the Antilles began to lose 
much of their relative inqsortance. Between 1530 and 1539 only 3 new mer- 
chants gave their destination as Santo Domingo (none as Puerto Rico or Cuba), 
while 6 went to Panama and 14 to Peru. One Genoese merchant arrived in the 
^ Ri!o de la Plata in 1538. But llexico is now clearly in the lead with 40 new 
merchants, of whom at least 30 settled in the new viceregal capital from 
1535 on. 

Of the 179 merchants, C9 (49.7%) were born or domiciled in Andalusia 
(especially Caville, 60 of whose 73 merchants appeared in the Indies before 
1530), 25 Basques (14%), 25 Old Castilians (14%), 8 New Castilians (4.5%), 
9 Genoese (5%) and 23 (12.8%) from other areas. The provinces which furn- 
ished the largest number of merchants are Seville (73), Viacaya (14), Burgos 
(11), Guipuzcoa (G), and Segovia (7). The Genoese trading houses established 
in Seville, like the Catagnl, Grimaldi, Centurioni, Vivaldi, Splndole, Sal- 
vagi, Basignane and Pineli, who helped equxp so may of the earliest expedi- 
tions, continued to show such interest in the commercial development of the 
New World that many of them sent out members of their families to represent 
their interests. Among the Genoese who went out to the Indies at this time 
were the merchants Benito (Senedetto) Centurion, Jacoma Espindola, and Juan 
Bautlsta Pinelo, plus several others who were probably merchants although 
we are not certain, like Esteban de Baoinana, Juan Pedro de Vicaldo (for 
Vivaldo?), Bernardo and Ilelchor Centurion, and Usteban Salvage. 
3?^.e. .6|4S^ILti5P_ PJL woijipn. 

In the Antillean period (1493-1519), out of a total of 5,481 identi- 
fied colonists we counted 308 women (5.6%), of whom tvjo thirds (67%) were 
Andalunian and half (50%) from the city of Seville itself. 
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The period 1520-1539 yielfls the following figures: among 13,262 emi- 
grants we counted 845 women (6.3%), the majority of them headed for Mexico 
and Santo Domingo. Of these, 252 (30%) were married women emigrating with 
their husbands, 85 (10%) were married women going out to Join their hus- 
bands, 457 (54%) were unmarriijd women and girls, while 51 (6%) were widows 
or women \*hoae marital status is difficult to determine. By regions, the 845 
women distribute as follows: Andalusians 493 (58.3%); Extremenas 98 (10.4%); 
Old Castilians 98 also (10.4%); New Castilians 76 (9.2%); Leoncse 36 (4.3%); 
Basques 12 (1.4%); Portuguese 8 (0.9%); Catalans and Valencians 6 (0.7%); 
Flemish 5 (0.6%); plus 3 Aragonese, 2 Murcians, 2 Canary Islanders, 2 
Galicians, 1 Navarrese, 2 Greeks and I Italian. In this second period 16 
of the women were foreigners; in the first period, none. 

The proportion of women among the Andalusian emigrants is double that 
of any other region. Twelve women among 600 Basques is only 2%. Among 
1004 Leonese, 36 women represent 3.6%. Among 2,337 Old Cnstiliano, 98 women 
are 4.2%. Among 2,204 ExtremeSbs, 98 women are 4.4%. Of the 1,587 New 
Castilians, 76 were women (4.8%). But of the 4,247 Andalusians 493 women 
constitute 11.6%, of the 2,445 sevillanos (city and province), 391 women 
represent 16%, while of the 1721 emigrants from the city of Seville itself 
287 (16.6%) were women, in other words, one out of every six. 

To sum up, we find that Andalusia continues to easily outrank the rest 
of the country in the matter of emigration of women to the New World, but 
that it has lost a little ground compared with the previous period. While 
the Andalusian contribution to the total number of emigrants drops from 
39.7% to 32.0%, the Andalusian contingent among the women drops from 67% 
to 58.3%, that of the province of Seville from 57.5% to 46.3%, and that of 
the city itself from 50% ('X/2) to 34% («l/3) 
Santo Domin go. 

The preponderance of Andalusians in Santo Domingo noted in the Antlllean 
period (493 Andalusians out of 1,145 or 43.5%) continues undiminished and 
even increases in the twenty-year period that follows. From 1520-39, out 
of 1,372 emigrants to Santo Domingo we counted 626 Andalusians (45.6%) many 
of them women, making Santo Domingo the most heavily Andaluoianized region 
of America, at least in the early years of the colony. After Mexico, Santo 
Domingo (Hispaniola) continues to be the destination most frequently named 
in the Catalogo de pasajeros between the years 1520 and 1539. Consequently, 
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at a time when the other Islands of the Caribbean were beginning to feel the 
serious effects of the general exodus towards Mexico, Panama and Peru, 
Santo Domingo continued to flourish, •«po'^qw« esta muy edetlcada, y en esta 
cludad sola hay muchos vezlnos e hombres rlcos, que nlnguna nescessidad 
tlenen de la Nueva Espana nl de Tierra Firme, antes desde aquiC se han sos- 
tenldo o sostienen essos prlnclpios e fundacioncs de fuera." (Ovledo, III, 
473). In addition to the Andaluaians, already counted, we identified 184 
Old CastlUans (13.4%), 175 Extremenos (12.8%), 146 New Castlllans (10.8%), 
97 Leonese (7%), 46 Basques (3.4%), 20 Gallclans (1.5%), 16 Catalans and 
Valencians (1.2%), 14 Italians (1%), 9 Flemish (0.7%), and 9 Germans (0.7%), 
9 Murclans (0.7%), 6 Aragonese (0,4%), 4 Navarrese (0.3%), 4 Asturians 
(0.3%), 3 canary Islanders (0.2%), 3 Portuguese (0.2%) and 2 Frenchmen (0.1%). 

Among the provinces Seville ranks first with the extraordinary figure 
of 457 (367 of them from the city itself), while Badajoz contributes 107, 
Caceres 67, Salamanca 61, audad Real 55, Toledo 50, Huelva 48, Cordoba 
and Valladolid 40 each, Paienda 37, Burgos 36 and Cadiz 33. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico . 

Unlike Santo Domingo, seat of the Real Audlencia, a flourishing com- 
mercial center and, next to Mexico, the favorite destination of the numerous 
peaceful coloniets - doctors, lawyers, craftsmen, women - not exactly the 
adventuresome, x^o also emigrated to the Indies, Puerto Rico and Cuba are 
seldom mentioned as destinations. On the contrary, with the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru these Islands began to depopulate alarmingly. On the one 
hand few new settlers arrived, on the other many of the older settlers, 
even after many years of residence, left the Islands in search of new ad- 
ventures, greater wealth or perhaps a more temperate climate. It was from 
Cuba that the conquest of Mexico was mounted, and when Fernando de Soto 
sailed from that Island with his large but ill-fated expedition to Florida, 
he took with him, according to the complaints the Emperor received from the 
Island authorities, a good number of the few settlers who remained. 

During the entire second period, among 13,262 new emigrants we found 
only 303 who settled in Cuba and Puerto Rico, compared with 1,372 for 
Santo Domingo, 1,340 for Peru, 4,022 for Mexico, 906 for Nueva Granada and 
1,088 for the R£o de la Plata, Cuba, with 195 new settlers identified, 
shows more Andalusians, while Puerto Rico, with 108, features more Old 
Castlllans. Hfire nre the figures: Cuba . 80 Mdoluoicno (417.), 34 03.d 
Cnatilianc (X7.4%), 31 ;i-:tr2incDoo (15.9%), 14 I^ew Ccstlllans (7-2%), 11 
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Leoneae (5.6%). 6 Basques (3,1%), 5 Galicians (2.6%), 4 Portuguese (2.1%), 
3 Italians (1.5%), 2 Navarrese (1,0%), 2 Aragonese (1.0%), 1 Murcian, 1 
Catalan or Valencian, and 1 Frenchman (0.5%) each. Puerto Rico . 33 Old 
Castllians (30.6%), 29 Andalusians (26.9%), 16 Extremclws (14.8%). and 16 
Leonesa (14.8%), 6 Basques (5.6%), only 2 New Castllians (1.9%), 2 Flenjings 
(1.9%), 2 Italians (1.9%), plus 1 Navaresse and 1 Galician (0.9% each). 
Bnigratton to New Sp ain. 

In Volume I we were able to identify 743 of the original ccnquistndores 
who in 1518 and 1519 left Cuba and landed in Mexico. Of these 743, 227 
(30%) were Andalusians; 150 (20%) were Old Castllians; 97 (13%) were Extre- 
menos; 77 (10.5%) were Leonese; 58 (8%) were Portuguese, Galicians or Astu- 
riansj 41 (5.5%) were New Castllians; 36 (5%) were Basques; 23 (3.1%) were 
Italians and 14 (1.9%) were other foreigners. 

Let us now examine the emigration to Mexico during the two decades 
immediately following the conquest of Tenochtitl^n, The flow of emigration 
began at once and reached flood proportioiss by 1523. The biggest year was 
1535-6, when New Spain was elevated to a vlceroyalty. In the period 1520-39 
there arrived in Mexico, or were located there for the Hvst tltue,over 4,000 
Identified emigrants, three times as many as in any other region of America, 
These included numerous women, both married and single, and a large number 
of merchants, professional men, and artisans. To Judge by its popularity 
as a destination and by the social background of its settlers, Mexico stood 
out from the very beginning as the greatest center of colonial activity 
in all of Spanish America, 

Out of a total of 4,022 emigrants to Mexico from 1520-39 we find 1,412 
Andalusians (35%), 693 Old Castllians (17.3%), 598 Extremcnos (14.8%), 507 
New Castllians (12.6%), 290 Leonese (7,2%), 177 Basques (4.4%), 63 Portu- 
guese (1.6%), 48 Italians (1.2%), 37 Catalans and Valencians (0.9%), 32 
Aragonese (0.8%), 32 Galicians (0.8%), 31 Murcians (0.8%), 23 Flemings (0.6%), 
21 Asturians (0.5%), 17 Frenchmen (0.4%), 15 Navarrese (0.4%), 8 Germans 
(0.2%), 7 Canary Islanders (0.2%) and 11 foreigners from various other 
countries. 

Two provinces alone, Seville (915) and Badajoz (425) supplied a third 
(33.3%) of all these colonists. Next follow Toledo 223, Valladolld 204, 
Salamanca 1/7, Ca'ceres 171, Huelva 155, Burgos 151 and Cordoba 111. No less 
than 170 (4.3%) were foreigners. 
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The first \Aiit& s ettlers of Tenochtltl^n . 
^ What was the regipnal cmnposltion of the earliest vecloos of Tenochtlt- 
Ian? Affiong our colonists of the Antlllean period we counted 228, and aatong 
those who arrived in the second i>erlod we found am>ther 686, who were 
domiciled at one time or another in the Aztec capital. Of these 914 In- 
habitants, all of whoa emigrated to America prior to 1540 , 299 were Anda- 
luslans (32.7%), 169 were Old Castilians (18.5%), 115 were Extreme^s (12.6%), 
102 were New Castlllana (11.2%), 90 were Leonese (9.9%), 45 Basques (4.9%), 
23 Portuguese (2.5%), 17 Italians (1,9%), 11 Aragonese (1.2%), 11 Gallcians 
(1.2%), 6 Navarrese (0.7%), 5 Flemish (0.5%), 4 Murdans (0.4%), 4 Valenclans 
(0.4%), 3 Canary Islanders (0.3%), 3 Frenchmen (0.3%), 2 Asturlans (0.2%), 
2 Catalans (0.2%), 1 German, 1 Englishman and 1 Irishman (0.1% each). A 
coD^arlson of these figures with the percentages for second period emigration 
as a whole shows the Andaluslan contribution to be about normal (that of 
Seville, with 17.7%, is normal also), but the contingent from Extremadura 
to be rather lower than average despite its being the native region of 
Fem^n CotUa. The provinces best represented, in addition to Seville (171), 
are Badajoz (64) , Huelva and Salamanca (58 each) , Toledo (51) , c/ceres (46) , 
Burgos (38), Valladolld (37), Vlzcaya (28), Segovia (26), Zamora <21) and 
Cordoba (20). 

Puebla . 

For Puebla de los ^igeles, founded by the Franciscans in 1532, the 
proportions are noticeably different. The earliest inhabitants of this 
city were, in the majority, Andaluslans and ExtremeSbs. Here are the 
figures: Out of a total of 168 identified residents we counted 65 Andalu- 
sians (38.7%) and 39 Extremenos (23.2%). These alone account for 61.9% of 
the total. Then follow at a distance the Old Castilians with only 16 (9.5%), 
the Leonese with another 16 (9.5%), the New Castilians with 13 (7.7%), the 
Basques with 5 (3.0%), the Portuguese with 5 also (3.0%), the Italians with 
4 (2.4%), the Murclans with 2 (1.2%), plus 1 Aragonese, 1 Gallclan and 1 
German (0.6% each). The principal provinces are Seville (32), Badajoz (21), 
Caceres (18) and Huelva (15). 
New Galicla . 

Though this area la subsumed in the total flares for Mew Spain, we 
have determined the origin of 114 of the conquistadores who in 1530-31 pene- 
trated this western part of Mexico under the command of the New Castillan 
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don Nuno Beltran de Guzman. There were 28 Old Castillans (24.6%), 26 
Andaluslans (22.8%). 20 Extreinenos (17.5%), U New CastlUans, (9.6%), 9 
Basques (7.9%), and 8 Leonese (7.0%). Gallda, after which the region 
was named, did not even furnish 2.0% of the original settlers. By 1548 
the total number of identified settlers and pacificadores had risen to 
318, of whom 75 were Old Castilians (23.6%), 70 Andalusiana (21.9%), 59 
Extreme5u)s (15.4%), 43 New Castilians (13.5%), 20 Leonese (6.3%), and 19 
Basques (6.2%). The principal provinces are Badajoz 39, Seville 39, Burgos 
25, C^cares 20, Toledo 19 aid Valladolid 15.^^ 
The peninsula of Yucatan . 

Salamanca being the birthplace of the three Montejos who directed 
the slow and difficult conquest of the Mayas, we are not surprised to find 
a high proportion of Leonese among the 265 identified expeditionaries who 
sailed from Spain in 1527. The total rises to 278 with the addition of 
13 more conqulst adores who, recruited in Mexico, appear in Yucatan before 
1540. Of this total of 278, almost all of whom arrived in 1527, we counted 
64 Andalusians (23.0%), 58 Leonese (20.8%), 48 Old Castilians (17.2%), 46 
Extremenos (16.5%), 29 New Castilians (10.4%), 9 Basques (3.2%), 4 Astu- 
rians (1.4%), 4 Galicians (1.4%), 4 Flemings (1.4%), 3 Murcians (1.1%), 
2 Valencians (0.7%), 2 Germans (0.7%), plus 1 Catalan, 1 Canary Islander, 
1 Navarrese, 1 Portuguese and 1 Dutchman (0.4% each). Salamanca heads the 
list of provinces with 39 conquistidores, followed by Seville 35, Badajoz 
31, Toledo 16, Zamora 15, Cdceres 14 and Valladolid 14. 
Guatemala and Qiiapas . 

Until 1539 we identified 467 settlers, 372 of whom emigrated Sxorn 
Spain in 1538 with the famed conqueror from Extremadura don Pedro de 
Alvarado. The total is composed of 119 Andalusians (25.5%), 106 Extremenos 
(22.7%), 101 Old castilians (21.7%), 52 Leonese (11.1%), 35 New Castilians 
(7.5%), 18 Basques (3.9%), 15 Aragonese (3.2%), 5 Galicians (1.1%), 3 
M.rcians (0.6%), 2 Asturians (0.4%), 2 Frenchmen (0.4%), 2 Portuguese 
(0.4%), 2 Italians (0.4%), plus 1 Catalan, 1 Navarrese, 1 Valencian, 1 
Fleming and 1 Greek (0.2% each). The provinces best represented in Guate- 
mala are Alvarado »s home province of Badajoz 82, Jaen 53 (51 of them In 
1538 alone), Seville 40, Valladolid 35, Salamanca 30, and C^ceres 24. 
Nicaragua. 

Colonized principally from Panama, the region yielded very few 
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documents that we could use. The Catalogo de pasajeros scarcely mentions It 
as a destination. Consequently we were able to Identify only 137 of Its 
earliest settlers. Here one can clearly discern the Influence of the two 
Segovlan governors, Pedrarlas Davlla and his son-in-law Rodrlgo de Contreras, 
whose kinsmen and followers dominated the political life of that region for 
so many years. Of the 137 Identified settlers the two Castllea and the 
Basque provinces account for 90, many of them from Segovia and Madrid. Let 
us view the percentages: Old Castile 51 (37.4%), New Castile 28 (20.4%), 
Andalusia 26 (19.0%), the Basques 11 (8%), Extr«aadura 9 (6.6%), Leon 3 
(2.2%), Italy 2 (1.5%), France 2 (1.5%), plus I Gallclan, 1 Navarirese, 1 
Valenclan, 1 German and I Portuguese (0,7% each). The principal provinces 
are Segovia 37, Madrid 18, and Seville 15, 
Tierra Flrme^ Pa nama and Nombre de Dlos . 

Between 1520 and 1533 no less than 1,353 new Identified colonists 
emigrated to Mexico. During this same period only 89 went to Tierra Flrme. 
But when the conquest of Peru began, the flow of emigration to Tierra Flrme 
grew also. Between 1534 and 1539 we find 1,169 emigrants headed for Peru 
and 869 for Tierra Flrme, The cumulative total of 958 for Tlerre Flrme 
yields 316 Andalusians (33%), 211 Extremenos (22%), 142 Old Castlllans (14.8%), 
lOf New castlllans (11.3%), 57 Basques (6%), 49 Leonese (5.1%), and 14 
Gallclans (1.5%). The rest of Spain and the foreigners furnished only 73, 
or 7.6%. There were 12 Flanlngs, 6 Germans, and 6 Italians, but only one 
Portuguese. The best represted provinces are Seville 190, Badajoz 171, 
Toledo 56, Valladolld 45, Caceres 40, Cordoba 36. The single province of 
Seville contributed 20%, that of Badajoz another 17.8%. 
CartHfiena. Santa Marta, and the Waw Kln£dpm of Granada. 

The conquerors of the territory of present-day Col*>mbla and Venezuela 
were unusual In that they featured a higher proportion of Castlllans than 
of Andalusians and Extremenos. Colombia and Venezuela are also the regions 
which, next to the Rio de la Plata, yielded the highest percentage of 
foreigners among their original settlers. For the second period the first 
of these areas shows a total of 906 colonists, distributed as follows: Car- 
tagena 524, Santa Marta 277, and the New Kingdom of Granada 105, although 
It must be pointed out that of the 257 who in 1535 sailed for Cartagena 
with Juan del Junco in order to raise the siege laid by the Indians, the 
majority went on to Santa Marta when they found that the former city was 
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already out of danger. Nor do these fibres include the 20 Identified com- 
panions of Pascual de Andagoya (17 Basques, 2 Galicians and 1 Aragonese), 
whose expedition in 1539 from Tierre FlroKj to the R^o He San Juan (on the 
Pacific coast of Colombia) \m have counted statistically with Tierra Firme. 

We can find absolutely no statistical evidence to support the statement, 
oft repeated, that the city of Cartagene de Indias was sc named because a 
majority of those who in 1533 founded it under Pedro de Heredia were bom 
in Cartagena de Levante C-xurcia). Among the 524 earliest settlers of Car- 
tegena of certain origin there are 17 from Albacete, only one from the pro- 
vince of >&ircia, and from the port of Cartagena itself none at all. Heredia 
himself was a madrileno. 

The following regional contributions show, in parentheses, the figures 
first for Cartagena, then for Santa Itorta and lastly for the Nuevo Relno: 
Old Castillans 186 (59-113-14), or 20.5%; Andalusians 163 (57-77-29), or 187„, 
New Castillans 125 (25-90-10), or 13.0%, 115 ExtremelTos (35-73-7), or 12.7%; 
C4 Leonese (21-52-11), or 9.3%; 52 Basques (24-22-6), or 5.7%, 27 Murcians 
(C-lC-1), or 3.0%; 22 Asturlans (1-19-2), or 2.4%, 15 Catalans and Valenclans 
(2-13-1), or 1.7%; 15 Aragonese (6-7-2), 1.7%; 14 Galicians (10-3-1), 1.5%; 
13 Mavarrese (2-9-2), 1.4%; 3 Canary Islanders (3-0-0), 0.6%; in addition, 
the following foreigners: 29 Portuguese (14-213), 3.2%; 17 Fleminss (6-8-3), 
1.9%; 16 Frenclimen (3-13-0), 0.6%; plus 1 Englishman and 1 Dutchman (both 
to Cartagena), 0.2% each. Tlie foreigners total 73, or C.1%. 
Ven.ia!u%la. 

Few regions of America reveal in the origins of their earliest settlers 
as strange a distribution as Venezuela. We succeeded in identifying 3C7 
(of whom 27 came to the Indies before 1520), but only 69 of them were in 
Venezuela before 1534, the year in which there arrived, "con los alemanes," 
an expedition of whose members we have identified 2S9. 

Let us examine the regional proportions. Tliere is an almost equal 

number of Andalusians and Old Castilians. Unlike the usual pattern in 

America, Leon takes precedence over New Castile and Hew Castile in turn 

over Extremadura. Of all the regions of America Venezuela is the one with 

the smallest proportion of Extremenos and the highest of Galicians, Nav- 

arrese, Catalans and Balearic Islanders. It is moreover, if we except the 
■* • - 

To Venezuela we have added the islands of Trinidad and Cubagua, the island 
of Ijargarita and the Is^le of Pearls, Paria, and the expedition of Diego de 
Ordas to the R<o I'laranon, although we located very few people in these places. 
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K{i de la Plata, the region with the highest percentage of foreigners (11.0%), 
n»08t of them conanlssloned by the banking house of the Welsera. 

Here are the figures: Andalusia 86 (22.2%), Old Castile 85 (22.0%), 
Leoi44 (U.4%), New Castile 38 (9.8%), Extremadura 24 (6.2%), Basque 
provinces 21 (5.4%), Catalonia and the Balearic Islands 16 (4.1%), Germany 
15 (3.8%), Callcla 14 (3.6%), Flanders 10 (2.6%), Portugal 9 (2.3%), Aragon 

6 (1.5%). Navarre 6 <1.5%), Italy 6 (1.5%), Asturlas 3 (0.8%), France 3 
(0.8%) and the Canaries I (0.3%). Chief among the provinces are Seville 34, 
ValladoUd 25, Salamanca 23, Toledo 17, Badajoz and Burgos 14 each. 

Venezuela, Nicaragua and the New Kingdom of Cranada are until 1539 the 
only regions In all America In which the Castllians enjoy a numerical 
advantage, however small, over the Andaluslans and Extremenos. 
The conqu<»8t of Peru . 

In the early years, the numerical preponderance of Andaluslans and 
Extremenos In Peru does not appear to have been very marked. Andalusia 
(297 colonists) and Old Castile (298) are tied for first place with 22.2% 
each. Extremadura Is close behind with 274 (20.4%). New Castile has 186 
(13.9%), Le^n 105 (7.8%), the Basques 74 (5.5%), Galicia 26 (1.9%), Italy 
16 (1.2%), Murcla U (0.8%), Portugal II (0.8%), Valencia 8 (0.6%), Asturlas 

7 (0.5%), Catalonia 6 (0.4%), Navarre 6 (0.4%), Aragon 5 (0.4%), Flanders 4 
(0.3%), Greece 3 (0.2%), England 2 (0.1%), and the Canaries, Ireland and 
Germany 1 (0.1% each). Total 1,342.^^ 

Almost one half of the colonists of Peru came from Just five provinces: 
Badajuz (155), Seville (150), Ca^'ceree (111), ValladoUd (109) and Toledo 
(100). At a distance follow Xvila (47), Salamanca (46), Burgos (43), 
Madrid (43) and Huclva (40). 
The City of Lima . 

Though founded in the latter half of our second period, Lima by the 
end of 1539 already has 247 identified residents, almost half of them (48.7%) 
Andaluslans and Extremenos. He^e are the percentages: Andalusia 69 (28.0%), 
Extremadura 51 (20.7%), Old Castile 42 (17%), New Castile 28 (11.3%), the 
Basque provinces 25 (10.1%), Le^n 9 (3.6%), Italy 7 (2.8%), Catalonia 3 
(1.2%), Galicia 3 (1.2%), Navarre 3 (1.2%), Murcla 2 (0.8%), Aragon 1 (0.4%), 
Asturlas 1 (0.4%); plus one German, one Fleming and one EnsUshraan (0.4% 
each). Foremost among the provinces are Seville 39, Caceres 25, and Badajoz 
23. 
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Ajaong the colonists of the first and second periods we counted 166 
who at one time or another resided in the ancient Inca capital. Because 
C^ceres was the home province of the Pizarros ^nd Cttzco the stronghold of 
their cause in Peru, we find the largest single group to be the cacerenos 
<26) , who formed a nucleus even more powerful than their number would in- 
dicate. Then follow Seville (22). Toledo (16). Badajoa (12) and Huelva 
(11). In the regional proportions Andalusia, with 46 residents (27.7%) 
enjoys a slight advantage over Bxtremadura (42, or 25,3%). Then follow 
Old Castile, with 23 (13.9%) and New Castile, with 21 (12.7%). Le^n. which 
in this period furnished 7.8% of the settlers of Peru, contributed, with 
13 inhabitants, the same percentage to that of Cuzco. The Basques furnished 
8 (4.8%), the Gallcians 5 (3.0%), the Valencians 3 (1.8%), the Italians 2 
(1.2%). the Portuguese another 2 (1,2%) and the Greeks one (captain Pedro 
de Candia. 0.6%). 
The Rio de la Plata . 

Of all the regions in America perhaps the one with the most unusual 
composition of its earliest settlers was the rTo de la Plata. Like Florida, 
the Plate region in its early years was not populated by individual emi- 
grants but by the members of certain expeditions only: Cabot 1526-7. Mendoza 
1535-6. Cabrera 1538. and later on Cabcza de Vaca 1540-1. Over 900 of the 
1.088 identified settlers arrived with the Adelantado Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
whose enormous prestige in his native Granada explains the heavy contribu- 
tion to this expedition, not only of Granada (69), but also of the neigh- 
boring provinces of Malaga (78), Jaen (64), Cordoba (61) and Seville (96), 
There were unusually few Extremenos, but an unusually large percentage of 
Portuguese, who are the forerunners of a stream of emigration to the R^o de 
la Plata, Paraguay and Tucumali which in later periods will assume even 
greater proportions. 

Through 1539 the regional contributions ave as follows; Andalusia 449 
(41.3%), Old Castile 160 (14.7%), New Castile 107 (9,9%), Extremadura 69 
(only 6.3%), Portugal 59 (5.4%), the Basque provinces S3 (4,9%), Le<^n 43 
(4,0%)^ Flanders 25 (2,3%), Italy 25 (2,3%), Galicia 19 (1,7%), Murcla 17 
(1,5%), Navarre 10 (0.9%), Asturlas 8 (0.7%), Valencia and the Balearic 
Islands 7 (0.6%), France 7 (0.6%), Aragon 6 (0.5%), Catalonia 6 (0.5%), 
Germany 6 (0.5%>, the C&narles 4 (0,4%), England 4 (0.4%), Greece 2 (0,2%) 
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and Corsica 1 (0.1%). Total: l,08e, of whom 130 (or 11.9%) were foreigners! 
The best represented provinces are Seville 110, Malaga CI, ?ranada 71, 
Jaen 70, Cordoba 69, Toledo 50, Valladolld 42, Badajoa 39, Caceres 29, Burgos 
and Salamanca 27 each, ^vila 25, Cadiz 2A and Cuoncn 21.^^ 
Mun cton C Paraguay). 

On the first inhabitants of this remote and isolated center of colonial 
activity ve have at this time comparatively little data. Founded towards the 
end of the period under consideration, the city received its first great 
Impulse with the abandownent , in 1541, of the ill-fated city of Buenos Aires 
and the emigration of Its numerous Inhabitants towards the Interior. Of the 
original colonists who arrived with Mendoza in 1536 and among the small re- 
inforcements received b-afnre tho arrival in 1541 of Cabesa de Vaca, wo have 
been able to identify only 145 who reappear, principally from 1541 on, as 
ygclnos of Asuncion. The following calculations, based as they are on a 
rather small total, should be used with reservations: Andaluslans 49 (33.9%), 
Old Castile 19 (13.1%), Portuguese 18 (12.4%!), Basques 14 (9,7%), Mew Castile 
13 (9.0%), Le<^n 5 (3.4%), Flanders 5 (3.4%), Gallcia 4 (2.7%), Italy 4 (2.7%), 
England 3 (2%), txtrcmadura 2 (1.4%), Germany 2 (1.4%), France 2 (1.4%), plus 
1 each (0,7%) from Aragou, Navarro, Valencia, Murcla and the Canaries, 

What was unique was the heterogenous, almost cosmopolitan nature of the 
population. Almost one quarter of the Inhabitants were foreigners, and one 
in every eight was a Portuguese! Extremadura, Le^n, and the western and 
eastern regions of Spain contributed very little (only 11%), 
Conclusio n 

This short article is based on the preliminary studies to Volume II 
(1520-1539) of our Indjce goobloj^r^flcq de.40«j^ PPbladore s espanoles do 
iya^rlca en el sielo 3CVI. It does not reproduce the maps, charts and statis- 
tical tables Indicating the crlRin, direction and volume of the flow of 
emigration In each year. In the body of the work itself there appear listed 
by province and town, and within each town in alphabetical order, the colon- 
ists of certain or near-certain origin. The biographical data, systematically 
abbreviated, normally furnishes the names of the emigrant and of his parents, 
the town In which he was bom or domiciled, the year of his departure for 
Ao^rica, and his destination in the New World. In many cases we have addi- 
tional data en th.- ejaigrant's social and marital status, his profession or 
ocaipatlon, his kinship with other emigrants, his principal voyages and 
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activities in America, and the year and place of his death. To facilitate 
its use each volume has an index of surnames, another of destinations, and 
another of social ranl<s and occupations. Althou^ this work, the first of 
its kind, lays no claim to being complete or entirely free of error, we 
hope that it will prove a useful reference work to all historians, sociolo- 
gists and linguists interested in the peninsular origins of American- Spanish 
society. 
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NOTES 



1. The Institute Caro y Cuervo had had the manuscripts since 1959, to- 
gether with a large subsidy from the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
of New York, but due to a number of economic and editorial problems 
Volume 1 (L a epoca antilla na U93~151Q> did not appear until 1964. 

2. For the statistics on 5,481 colonists of the Antillean period (1493- 
1519) see our article "Regional Origins of the Earliest Spanish 
Colonists of America," HttA, December 1956, pp. 1152-1172. 

3. In the statistical tables on the annual emigration from Spain each 
colonist is counted only once, according to the year he first sails 
to Ao»rica or is first located there, even though be may subsequently 
have crossed the Atlantic several times more. However, in the study 
of individual regions of America ws were obliged to count as legiti- 
mate colonists even those who had taken part in earlier conquests or 
previous settlements. For the purposes of our statistics we have 
chosen to disregard brief sojourns in other parts of America, inter- 
American expeditions that did not coloniae (e.g. Almagro's to Chile 
in 1535), or second departures from Spain unless to a new destination. 

4. Even within the second period itself the same caution is in order: 
the scarcity of data for the years 1520-25 and 1529-33 merely reflects 
the laftunae corresponding to these years in the registries of passen- 

g gers to the Indies, lacunae which we were able to fill only in part 
by consulting colonial and other sources. 

5. The insignificant contribution from the Canary Islands (0.1%) in the 
Antillean period, 0.2% in this one) would make us doubt our figures 
were they not borne out by the almost total lack of Canary Island 
colonists in the colonial sources themselves. Rodriguez Araua, basing 
his study entirely on the first two volumes of the Catalogo de pasa - 
i gyog- ja Xndjjas (1509-38) found only 14 Canary Islanders among 13,388 
passengers (0.1%). Ite, st«?p lamenting the C atalogo with all kinds of 
colonial documents, were haraly able to find any more. The conclusion 
is inescapable that in the beginning the Canaries did indeed send 
very few colonists, despite the fact that these islands were, as 
Rodrlguea Arzua remarks (p. 704), "zona de escala, reparacion y apro- 
visionamlento" ( Revista de Indias (Itodrid). XXX (1947), pp. 695-748). 
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6. Among the Italians we have Included Genoese, Corsicans, Sardinians, 
Sicilians and Maltese. 

7. The remainder are the foreigners (already counted) and a small number 
of emigrants, designated only as Basques, Galicians, Andalusians, etc. 
who could be assigned to a region but not to a specific province. 

8. The remaining 93 emigrants (5.4%) are those described merely as 

"de Sevilla", which does not make clear whether or not they were bom 
there, and a few cases that are probably but not sufficiently certain. 

9. From the very beginning we occasionrlly found vecinos of Seville who 
were actually bom elsewhere, as for example Juan de Iranza (hijo^de 
veMnos de Azpeitia, a Xndias 12), Juan Vela (hijo de vecinos de 
PeSafiel, a Indies 12), Antonio Ponce (catalln, a Plata 27), fray 
Francisco de Andrada (portugue'^s , a Plata 35), or Olonso Delgado (natur al 
de Madrid, r indias 39). Pedro Manso, a nephew of the bishop of Puerto 
Rico, in 1522 describes himself as "vecino de Palcncia, estante en 
Sevilla," then in 1526 as "natural de Parades de Nava (Palencia), estante 
en Seville," but the follot^ng year, on the eve of his departure for 
Puerto Rico, as just plain "vecino de SeviUa." Naturally none of these 
individuals were counted as sevillanos. B t we occasionally found the 
opposite phenomenon. Francisco de Cala, a 'Vecino de Sevilla" leaving 
for Cartegena in 1535, emigrated a second time to ^fexlco in 1539 calling 
himself "vecino de CantiUana" CQa t alogo _d e ^^ifrp^^^ II, 55 
and III, 952). 

10. "los vizcaynos (mas que otras naciones) son ejcrcltados en las cosas de 
la mar..." (Oviedo,Hlstorlai IV,p.462). 

11. An expedition, led by the viceroy tfendoza himself, went to New Galicia 
In 1541 to cmeh a general uprising by the Indians of that area. Of the 
129 expeditionarles we were able to identify, 33 were Old Castilians, 25 
Andalusians, 23 Extremenos,22 New Castilians, 8 Leonese and 4 Basques. 

12. If we include 92 additional conquistadores of Pern who had emigrated to 
America £rlpr to 1520, Andalusia gains 36, Extremadura 16, Old Castile 
15, New Castile 10, Leon 10, and Galicia,the Basque region, Asturia, 
the Canaries and Italy one each. The new percentages, now based on 

a total of 1,434, are Andalusia 23.2%, Old Castile 21.8%, Extremadura 
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20,2%, New Castile 13.7%, Le^n 8.07., the Basque provinces 5.2%, Galicia 
l.S%, Asturias 0.6%, the Canaries 0.1%, and Italy 1.2%. 
. Discttsslng the first expeditionaries to the Rio de la Plata General 
Bartoloae Ilitre (Histor ia de Belgrano. I, 14) called them "procedentes 
en su mayor parte de las provincias de Viscaya y Andaluc£a," and went 
on to say that "Nacldos y crlados una gran parte de ellos en comarcas 
laborlosas, en puertos del mar como Cadi - , Sevllla y Sanl^car, en 
ciudades como Madrid, Toledo, Valladol^^ Cordoba, Zaragoza y Salamanca, 
traian en su mente otras nociones practices y otras luces que faltaban 
a los habitantes de .los valles y aldeas de Extremadura, de Galicia, o de 
Cast ilia la Vieja, que dleron su contingente a la colonieadon del 
Peru, en la que su mas grande caudlllo no sabia escrlblr ni su nombre." 
Neither of the above statements has much foundation in fact. Vlacaya 
furnished very few colonists Indeed (only 1.7%), while the ports of 
Cadiz an4 Sanlucar, which he mentions, together with the ports of Huelva, 
Lepe, I'toguer and Palos, which are presumably included in bis •'Puertos 
del mar," happen to be located in precisely those Andalusian provinces 
which contributed least to the early settlement of the Rio de la Plata. 
Nor was >Iitre right about Madrid and Zaragoza. As for his allusion to 
the conquest of Peru, Galicia 's contribution was in reality very small 
(only 2.0%). And his last sentence appears to insinuate among other 
things that Francisco Pizarro, who could neither read nor write, was 
typical of the conquerors of Peru, and that these were consequently 
less educated than the conquerors of the RjCb de la Plata. Needless to 
say, such statements are hlstc-rically quite unjustified. 
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MQlO mi ORIGINS OF THE SPAiqTSH COLONISTS OF A ME^tlCAt 

As part of a long-range study of XVIth Century Spanish emigration to 
the New world, this article offers for the first tiiae some rather detailed 
statistics on European emigration between the years 1540 and 1559.* These 
findings, when added to our earlier ones of 1956^ and 19642, reveal the 
existence of rather consistent patterns of emigration during the fomative 
decades of Spanish colonial society. 

Our 1956 study furnished statistics, including regional origins, on 
5.481 settlers who had emigrated to America by 1520. Its findings revealed 
the proainent role played by the "Fertile Crescent," that small chain of 
just five southwestern provinces (SeviUa, Huelva, Badajoz, Caceres and 
Salamanca) which accounted for over half the earliest settlers. They indi- 
cated further that the single city of Seville, which furnished one colonist 
out of every six as well as half of all the women, was the center of an 
expanding maritime empire t^ich linguistically as well as in other matters 
looked to Seville rather than to the refined courts of Toledo or Madrid. 
The frontier dialect of Andalusia, insofar as it nay have differed in those 
days from its Castilian parent, was thus in a position to influence decisively 
the formation of the earliest American Spanish dialect, namely the one which 
developed in the Antilles during the decades preceding the large-scale 
settlement of tierra finae. It was this insular Spanish koine^ with its 
store of Antilleanistns, that was later carried by island settlers to the 
mainland . 

After lengthy delays, the volume on which the above-mentioned study was 
based was finally published (1964) by the Institute Caro y Cuervo in Bogot^ 
with financial support from the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation.^ As for 
the manuscripts of Volumes II (1520-1539) and III (1540-1559). both finished 
but as yet unpublished, they furnish biog<aphical data on an additional 
22,530 men, wcsnen and children who arrived in the New World between 1520 and 
1559.^ 



I.^^m!!!, ? ^^f^^ numbers of emigrants studies, and the importance of 

chronology in assessing the influence exerted by each region of the Spanish 
peninsula, our statistics are based on periods of twenty years each with the 

.^^^^''fu ? ^s'^Jiest more sparsely docum^ted Antlllean period that 
ended with the invasion of Mexico. 
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Regiroa l. Emigrati on to the New World 1 S2Q-1539 

In the second period, which saw the Spanish language carried to the 
mainland by conquering expeditions to Mexico, Central America. Venezuela, 
Peru', Chile and the Ri^o de la Plata, our "Fertile Crescent" of emigration 
expanded to include the provinces of Toledo and Valladolid. Huelva, so 
prominent in the beginning, lost some ground, but Extremadura, especially 
Badajoz, made substantial gains, thanks in part to the influence of important 
native sons like Cortis, Pizarro and de Soto. Just six provinces^ accounted 
for over half of the 13,262 new emigrants tabulated for this period. 

Andalusians, who in the first, or AntiUean, period represented roughly 
40 percent of the total emigrants, dropped to 32 percent in the second period 
but still accounted for 40 percent of all the sailors, 50 percent of the 
merchants, and 58 percent of all the women. Indeed the ratio of women to 
men among the Andalusian emigrants (1:9) was double that of any other region, 
while in the case of the city of Seville itself it was one out of every six! 

To what parts of America did these second period emigrants go? An 
analysis of 12,426 recorded destinations reveals that 32.4 percent (almost 
a third) went to Mexico, 11 percent to Santo Domingo, 10.8 percent to Peru, 
8.8 percent to the lio de la Plata, 7.7 percent to Panama, 7.3 percent to 
Nueva Granada, 5.6 percent to Florida, 3.7 percent to Guatemala, 2.8 percent 
to Venezuela, 2.2 percent to Yucatan, 1.6 percent to Cuba, 1.1 percent to 
Nicaragua, 0.9 percent to Puerto ^^ico, and 0.6 percent to Honduras. 

Among other interesting details that came to light were the continued 
heavy concentration of Andalusians in the Antilles (46 percent In Santo 
Domingo, 41 percent in Cuba), and the contribution, by just two provinces 
(Seville and Badajoz), of 1/3 of all the settlers of both jjexico and Panama. 
Contrary to frequent claims, the preponderance of Andalusians and Extremeros 
In Perif does not appear to have been very marked, at least not in the early 
years. The kIo de la Plata was the region that attracted by far the higfiest 
number of foreigners (almost 12 percent!), many of them Portuguese. In fact, 
in the important city of Asuncion, the proportion of foreigners was one in 
every four I 
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Mgrat lon to the New World 1540»1559 

Our statistics for this period are based on 9,044 identified emigrants, 
of vhom 55 percent, or well over half, hailed fron ^that chain of six provinces 
(SevilU. Badajoz. Caceres, Toledo, Salamanca and Valladolid) which we have 
already dubbed the "Fertile Crescent."^ (Sea map) 
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Rankin g by regions 15A0 -I55g 

The Andalusian contribution, down to 32.0 percent in the period im- 
mediately preceding, has climbed again to 36.1 percent vith 3269 identified 
out of 9044. Extremadura takes second place with 1416 (15.7 percent), Old 
Castile ranks third with 1390 (15.4 percent), New Castile fourth with 1303 
(14.4 percent). Leon fifth with 559 (6.2 percent), Vascongadas sixth with 
396 (4.4 percent). Foreigners rank seventh with 332 (3.7 percent),^ Galicia 
eighth with 73 (0,8 percent), Valencia ninth with 62 (0.7 percent), Kavarra 
tenth with 55 (0.6 percent), Murcia eleventh ^;ith 50 (0.5 percent), Asturias 
twelfth with 49 (C.5 percent), Arag<^ thirteenth with 40 (0.4 percent), the 
Canaries fourteenth with 24 (0.3 percent), Catalonia fifteenth with 23 (0.3 
percent) and the Balearic Islands last with only 3 (0.0 percent). 

RanHing by provinces 1540-1559 

Once again the province of Seville heads the list, this time with 2036 
identified emigrants. Next, in descending order, follow 2. Badajoz (889), 
3. Toledo (724), 4. Caceres (507), 5. Valladolid (484), 6. Salamanca (334), 
7. Huelva (333), C. C^diz (255), 9. Burgos (208), 10. ^vila (203), 11. 
Granada (107), 12. Cordoba (103), 13. Madrid (174), 14. Jaen (169), 15. 
Vizcaya (159), 16. Ciudad Real (149), 17. Guadalajara (142), 18. Segovia 
(139), 19. Zamora (126), 20. Palencia (110), 21. Guipuzcoa (117), 22. hem (98) 
and Cuenca (90); 24. Malaga (<:7), 25. Alava (73), 26. Santander (73), 27. Logro. 
Soria (62), 29. Navarra (55) and Valencia (55). All others sent under 50 
each. 

^iSyAtAQn fgQgi the cities 1540-1559 

Whereas in the second period (1520-1539) just seventeen towns accounted 
for almost exactly one third (^^417) of the 13,262 enigrants identified, in 
the third period (15^f0-1559) it took only ten cities to do this, which 
suggests that esaigration was becoaing increasingly urban. The ten cities 
were: 1) Sevilla-Triana 1790, 2) Toledo 170, 3) Vallodolid 169, 4) Trujillo 
(Caceres) 154, 5) Granada 152, 6) Salamanca 141, 7) Talavara (Toledo) 129, 
8) Palos-Moguer 108, 9) Cordoba 101, 10) Madrid 93. Total: 3,007 (out of 
9,044). 
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Next came 11) Itedlna del C mpo (Valladolid) 92, 12) Medellin (Badajoz) 
91, 13) Plasencia (Caceres) 87, 14) Ciudad Hodrigo (Salamanca) 77, 15) Jerez 
de la Prontera (Ca'diz) 71, 16) Okiedo (Valladolld) 70, 17) Burgos 67, IC.) 
Caceres 6A, 19) Segovia and Sanlucar de Barraneda (Cadiz) 62 each, 21) 'Avila 
61, 22) Guadalcanal (Sevilla) 53, 23) Merida (Badajoz) 51, 24) Guadalajara 
and Malaga 49 each, 26) Lepe (Huelva) 47, 28) Badajos 45, 29) Azuaga (Badajoz) 
44, Jaon Valencia 44 and Valverde (Badajoz) 44, 33) Puerto de Santa 
Mar£a (Cadiz) 41, 34) Bilbao (Vizcaya) and Ontivcroa (Avila) 40 each, 36) 
Leon and Medina de Rfoseco (Valladolid) 39 each, 30) Arfevalo (Avila) 38. 

The 38 cities and tw^ns just listed accounted forover 50 percent of all 
emigrants to the Kew World in this period. Next follow in descending order 
Puente del Arzobispo (Toledo) 36 and Jerez de Badajoz 36, Ciudad Real 35 
and Zafra (Badajoz) 35, Ecija (Savilla) 34 and Kiebla (Huelva) 34, Cuenca 
33 and Zalanea (Badajoz) 33, Fregenal (Badajoz) 32, Ocana (Toledo) and 
Ayamonte (Huelva) 31 each, Soria 30, Bacza (Jaen) 29, Antequera (Malaga) 28, 
Alan*c (Badajoz), Huelva and Palencia all with 27, Bejar (Salamanca, Jaraiccjo 
(Caceres) and Luccna (Cordoba) 26 each, Villanucva de la Serena (Badajoz) 25, 
Almcndralejo (Badajoz) 24 and Villanueva del Firesno (Badajoz) 24, Utrcra 
(Seville), Burguillos (Badajoz), Puente de Cantos (Badajoz), /»znalcazar 
(Sevilla) and Logtono all with 23, Santa Olalla (Toledo) 22, Carrion (Palencia) 
Cuullar (Segovia) and Puebla de Montalbmi (Toledo) each with 21, and Alcantara 
(Caceres) and Alnagro (Ciudad Real) each with 20. 

Sixty-one other totms each furnished from 10 to 19. 

The City of Sev ille 

Between 1540 and 1559 the supremacy of the city of Seville as the focal 
city for traffic with tha New World continues unchallenged. We counted 1750 
emigrants from Seville alone.^ Once again, in order to allay the suspicion 
that many of these mi^ht not be authentic seyl llanos, we re-cxamincd each 
«ase and tabulated the results: 
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A. 



natural y vecino' 

natural' 

hi jo (-a) do vecinos' , 

hijo (-a) de natural <es)* 53 

hijo (-a) da natural y vecino' 45 

hermano (-a) de natural (es)' I3 

esposa de natural y vecino' 25 



B 



Subtotal: 1017 

vecino (-a)' 

esposa de natural' ^6 

esposa de vicino' 

pariente o madre de vecino(s)' g 

pariente de naturales' 5 

nieto <-a) de vecino(s)' 5 

other categories ('sevillano' , 'de Sevilla'. 

household servants, probables, unspecified) 293 



Subtotal: 733 



Total: 1750 



Even discounting the emigrants listed under B as less positively identl- 
fied (though in XVIth-century Spain a vecino who was not also a native of 
that same town or its surrounding district was still rjore the exception than 
the rule), we are still left with at least 1017 authentic seviUanos who 
emigrated, while second-ranking Toledo in the sme period sent only 170 
colonists (even if we generously accept them all). The conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that geographical position and the establishaent oftthe 
Casa de Contratacioii had conferred upon Seville, almost from the beginning, 
a unique advantage which made emigration for its inhabitants easier and more 
routine than for those of most other cities.^ 
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Overall remarks abot»r rnHgratton iS4P-^??9 

Begitmlng with the second half of the sixteenth century the character 
of emigration to the New World underwent a noticeable change. The spirit 
of heroic adventure was gradually giving way to a more humble quest for 
economic security. With virtually no rich lands left to conquer attention 
vas turning to consolidation of those already won. Accordingly we find 
among the emigrants of the second half of the century fewer independent 
adventurers and more and more women and children going out to join their 
kinsmen, often 'para hazex vlda maridable' with husbands who had emigrated 
earlier. Professional men and artisans were leaving Spain in Increasing 
««nbers to earn their living. in the affluent colonies, while numerous others 
sought passage and economic security in the households of powerful govern- 
ment and ecclesiastical officials. The free-lance adventurer was no longer 
encouraged to emigratsj Indeed, the colonies were embarrassingly full of 
them already. Seldom did a man now emigrate without a reasonable Idea of 
what his occupation or employment was going to be when he reached America. 
Furthermore, new decrees had made it illegal for a married man to emigrate 
without his wife. 10 Other regulations, aimed at preventing the poorer 
colonies from losing their settlers to. richer ones like New Spain and Peru, 
required some emigrants to post bond to ensure that they would reside in oie 
of the less desirable colonies for periods ranging up to eight years. 

Merchants 

Among 13,262 colonists of the preceding period (1520-1539) we had 
Identified as merchants 179, fully half of them Andaluslans. At first the 
majority of merchants established themselves in Santo Domingo and on other 
islands of the Antilles, but with the conquest of Peru, the discovery in 
1534 of the rich silver mines of Taxco. and the establishment in the follow- 
ing year of the Viceroyalty of New Spain, the center of commerce shifted to 
Mexico City. 

In the period 1540-1559, the proportion of new merchants and 'factores' 
arriving in America rose considerably; 494 identified as merchants out of 
9,044, or better than one in every twenty. Of these merchants 306 (67 4 
percent, or over two thirds) were Andaluslans, with Seville alone contributing 
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233. The rest were nade up of 45 Old Casttllans (9.9 percent), 35 New 
Castlllans (7.7 percent), 19 Basques (4.2 percent), 17 Extremenos (3.7 per- 
cent), 10 Leonese (2.2 percent), 8 Catalans and Valencians and 2 Aragonese 
(2.2 percent), 1 Asturian, I Canary Islander, and only eight foreigners 
(a marked decline). The principal provinces were Sevilla 233, Huelva 29, 
Burgos 18, Cadiz 17, and Valladolid and Toledo 15 each. There is a signifi- 
cant change in destinations: Peru now comes first with 179 new merchants, 
Mexico attracts 108, Panama 96, Nueva Granada 25, the Antilles only 17. 
Chile* 13, Honduras 10, Nicaragua and Guatemala 1 each, while four merchants 
gave no destination. It will be noted that Panama and Peru have gained 
greatly in commercial importance. Indeed Panama, with an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of Andalusians, numerous merchants, and almost no foreigners at 
all, is well on its way to becoming the prosperous two-way trading center 
described by the oidor Dr. Alonso Criado de Castilla in 1575.^^ 

Sailors (1540-1559) 

Only 104 new sailors were identified aa such. The figures show the 
same three groups as before monopolizing the trade (Andalusians, Baoques 
and foreigners), but in a different ratio. The Andalusians, with 46, 
accounted for only 44,4 percent of the total number of seamen (in the pre- 
ceding two periods it was first 69.7 percent, then 47,8 percent). Foreign- 
ers, who in the Antillean period furnished 7.4 percent of the sailors and in 
the next period 20 percent, rose to second place in the third with 38 (36.7 
percent), while the Basques, with only 9, fell from 17.2 percent to 8.1 
percent (in the Antillean period it was 9.5 percent). The three groups 
together accounted for C9.2 percent of all the sailors identified. The in- 
creasing proportion of foreign sailors is particularly interesting. 

Hidalgos 

It would be gratifying indeed to be able to shed some new light on the 
controversy, certainly at old as the Layenda Ncgra itself ,/ifebout whether 
or not the early colonists of America were composed primarily of the lowest 
elements of Spanish society. Unfortunately in this as in both previous 
periods, our sources indicate an enlgrant's social rank too sporadically 
to permit any valid conclusions to be drawn. As we pointed out in qist . ^ 
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M ex. XIII (1963), 173, we have repeatedly found cases of ealgrants, sometimes 
even of ones listed merely as criados of some important official, who through 
supplementary s(^rces prove to be of noble birth tehmselves. In numerous 
other cases a man*s distinguished office or military rank, or else his pro- 
fession and social prestige, strongly suggest that he t«as a nobleman even 
though the fact was not explicitly stated in the source we happened to consult. 
Other problems confronting us were how to regard the special hidalgu:ta of 
the Basques, that of missionaries and other clergy, and the status of family 
members and relatives accompanying a known hidal{^o to America. Ruthlfitsslv 
disqu alifying all but hidalgos specifically described as such , our statistics 
(for men only) yielded 319 known hidalgos out of the 7,56A male emigrants 
identified for this period, or roughly 4.2%. This figure being the absolutely 
minimal one, the true percentage may have been considerably higher, but there 
seems to be no way of determining satisfactorily just how much. For what 
it is worth, our unsubstantiated impression is that the proportion of hidalg os 
and of educated men was probably no lower among those who emigrated than 
among those who stayed behind. 

E migration of women lW-1559 

In the period 1493-1519 women accounted for only 5.6 percent of all 
emigrants and frcm 1520-39 it was still only 6,3 percent. But with the 
Increasing security and comfort of urban life in the colonies, more and more 
colonists began sendii^ for their wives and daughters or seeking status 
through marriage to Spanish rather than to native girls. At the same time 
royal edicts were making it harder if not impossible for a married man to 
emigrate without his wife, or to remain in the New World without sending 
for her. Accordingly in this period we see the proportion of women jump 
from 6.3 percent to 16.4 percent, with no less than 1480 of 9,044 identified 
emigrants being women or girls. Of these, 675 (45.6 percent) were either 
married (599) or widowed (76), the remaining 805 ( 54.4 percent) being single. 
By regions, the breakdown is as follows: Andalusia 742 (50.4 percent), 
Extreroadura 218 (14.8 percent), New Castile 212 (14.5 percent), Old Castile 
172 (11.7 percent), Leon 70 (4.7 percent), the Basque Provinces 21 (1.4 per- 
cent), the Canary Islands 12 (0.6 percent), Valencia 7 (0.4 percent), Murcia 
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6 (0.3 percent), Navarre 4 (0.2 percent), Catalonia 3 (0.2 percent), Galicla 
3 (0.2 percent), foreigners 10 (0.3 percent). 

Though the ratio o£ wcsacn to men emigrants has x^ison overall, statisti- 
cal evidence points to a positive correlatioix between this ratio and proxim- 
ity to southern ports, especially Seville. This no doubt reflects in part 
the hardships of travel for women in XVIth Century Spain. Thus while women 
accounted for 22.7 percent of third period Andalusian emigrants (from the 
province of Seville it was 24.1 percent and from the city itself an astonish- 
ing 30.3 percent), they represented only 16.3 percent and 15.4 percent 
respectively of the contingents from New Castile and Extremadur^i, 12.5 per- 
cent and 12.4 percent of the emigrants from more distant Leon and Old Castile 
and a mere 5.4 percent and 4.1 percent from the Basque country and Galicia 
in the extreme ITorth. Asturias, Aragon and the Balearic islands yielded 
no women at all. 

Once again Andalusia alone claims over half of all women who emigrated 
to the New World between 1540 and 1560 (one in every three was from the city 
of Seville itself!). Linguistically as well as socially, the importance of 
this continued preponderance of Andalusians among the Spanish women of the 
colonies cannot be overemphasiaed. 

Captains 

Of the 214 emigrants of this period who gained or held the rank of 
capltan, 76 were Andalusians (35.6 percent), 36 were Old Castilians (18.6 
percent), 30 were Extrcmeno.« (14.0 percent), 25 were Now Castilians (11.7 
percent). 18 were Basques (8.4 percent), n7 were Lconcse (7.9 percent). 
4 Catalans (1.9 percent). 4 foreigners (1.9 percent), and 1 Navarro (0.5 
percent). 

In view of the overall figures for nvjle emigration during this period 
2527 Andalusians (33.4 percent), 1218 Old Castilians (16.1 percent), 1190 
Extremenos (15.8 percent), 1091 New Castilians (14.4 percent) ,/.489 Leonesc 
(6.5 percent), 375 Basques (5.0 percent), 322 foreigners (4.3 percent) the 
above figures for captains clearly do not support the notion that any one 
region yielded a significantly higher proportion of military leaders than 
the others. Andalusia, Old Castile, Lew and the Basques are a trifle above 
average, Extremadura, New Castile and the foreigners below it. m absolute 
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tenas, however, Andalusia and Extrenadura furnished almost exactly one half 
of all military commanders. 

^^Ml onayies and Clerg y 

Since members of the clergy were not required to furnish information 
about their birthplace and parentage, the 372 whom I have identified repre- 
sent only r portion of the number who actually sailed. Of these 372, Old 
Castile claimed iU (28.8 percent), Andalusia 98 (26.6 percent). Leon 43 
(U.4 percent), New Castile 40 (10.5 percent), Extremadura 36 (9.7 percent), 
the Basque Provinces 16 (4.3 percent), all others (including 10 foreigners) 
8.7 percent. VJhile numerically the North and the South of Spain each con- 
tributed about one half of the clergy who eraigrated between 1540 and 1560, 
the North sent somewhat a higher proportior; of clergy relative to other 
emigrants from the same area. 

Servants 



In the AntiUean period (1493-1519) the proportion of Andalusians 
among servants (48.4 percent) was significantly higher than among the 
emigrants as a whole (39.7 percent). By the third period the picture has 
changed considerably. Though the true figure may have been much higher, 
800 (or roughly one in ten) of the emigrants were clearly identifiable as 
servants, and of these the Andalusians account for only 33.3 percent, less, 
than the Andalusian percentage among emigrants as a whole (36.0 percent). 
Extremadura. with a 15.7 percent share of the total emigrants, provides 
only 13.6 percent of the servants, the Basques remain rather steady with 4.1 
percent of the servants (versus 4.4 percent overall), ^2 „hile Le^ and the' 
two Castiles show hi^_ proportions among the servants (Old Castile 19,2 
percent, New Castile 16.2 percent. Uon 7.2 percent) than among the emigrants 
overall (Old. Castile 15.4 percent. New Castile 14.4 percent, Le^ 6.2 percent). 
This despite the fact that over half of the 72 female servants were from the 
province of Seville alone. The foregoing statistics, though of course not 
conclusive, tend to indicate in a general way that the Andalusian emigrants, 
always the most numerous, were in this period not inferior to those of other 
regions even socially,""* 
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Perhaps tho explanation may be either that proximity to the ports of 
embarkation made it somewhat easier for Andalusians to emigrate on their 
own, or that emigration was becoming more fashionable and was therefore 
involving higher strata of society than it had earlier. Leok. with 6.2 
percent overall, furnished 7.2 percent of the servants (63), the Basques 
with 36 servants, are about average (4.1 percent vs. 4.4 percent). Valencia 
sent 14 servants, Navarre 11, Galicia 9, Asturias 8, Aragon 4, Murcia 3, 
Catalonia 2 and foreign countries 4 (2 Italians, 1 Finning and 1 Greek). 
Total: 880. The provinces sending the most servants were; Seville 206 
(including the entire Andalusian contingent of woroen-servants), Badajoz 81, 
Valladolid 67, Toledo 46, Ca'ceres 39, Cuenca 33, and Madrid 28. 

D estinations in America 154Q~Jss^ 

In the third period (1540-1559), Peru replaces Mexico as the most 
popular destination, with 3248 new settlers identified as opposed to only 
2057 for Mexico. Out of C,786 new emigrants with specific destinations in 
America, Peru claimed 3248 (37.0 percent), Mexico 2057 (23.4 percent). New 
Granada 802 (10.2 percent), Cliile 819 (9.0 percent), . the Plate Region 60O 
(6.8 percent), Tierra Finne 506 (5.8 percent), Santo Domingo 389 (4.4 pe- 
cent), all others cabined only 255 (2.9 percent). Let us now examine each 
of the major destinations in some detail. 

iSE§5 ion to Peru 

/imong the 3248 new er.igrants to Peru, the most popular third period 
destination, we counted 1103 Andalusians (34.0 percent), 559 Old Castilians 
(17.2 percent), 505 Extremenos (15.5 percent), 438 New Castilians (13.5 
percent), 218 Leonese (6.7 percent), 186 Basques (5.7 percent), 24 
Valencians (0.7 percent), 23 Navarros (0.7 percent), 21 Galicilns (0.6 per- 
cent), 20 Aragonese (0.6 percent), 19 Asturians (0.5 percent). 12 Murcians 
(0.4 percent), 6 Catalans (0.2 percent), and 114 foreigners (3.5 percent). 
The latter were composed of 62 Portuguese (3 of them from the Azores), 28* 
Italians (among them 10 Genoese, 1 Corsican and 1 Sardinian), 9 Flemish, 6 
Greeks, 3 Frencftmen, 3 Hungarians and 3 from other countries. 
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We noted with interest that of the 114 foreigners, 59 (or over half) 
appeared for the first tiae in 1548, listed ainong the defeated followers of 
Gonzalo Pi^arro. That foreigners, feeling no particular loyalty to the 
Spanish crown, would taore readily participate in defying royal authority 
than native-born Spaniards is suggested by the fact that foreigners repre- 
sented only 3.5 percent of the third period emigrants to Peru, but an astonis- 
ing 12.3 percent of those who rebelled with Pizarro against the Crown I 

Araong the Spanish provinces, the principal contributors to the settle- 
ment of Peru in this period were, in descending order: Seville (609), Badajoz 
(284), Ca'ccres (215), Toledo (186), Valladolid (154), Salamanca (136), Huelva 
(130). Avila (124), Cadiz (106), C<frdoba (102). 

Lima and Cuzco 

Before passing on, let us look briefly at the conposition of the early 
settlers of Lima and Cuzco, for each of which we have totals large enough to 
warrant analysis. 

Lima, by 1540, had 247 inhabitants whom we were able to identify, and 
of those, the Andaluslans (with 28%) and the Extremenoa (with 20.7%) account- 
ed for almost half. The city also had an unusually large contingent of 
Basques (10.1%). But among 445 residents of Lima who emigrated between 
1540 and 1559 we found that, due perhaps to the impact of the Pizarrist 
rebellion in Peru, the proportion of ExtremeSbs dropped conspicuously to 
14.9% (a loss more than made up by the increase in settlers from New Castile, 
home of the new Viceroy Mendoza). The cumulative figures for Lima (up 
through 1559) arc as follows: Andalusians 186 (27%), Old Castilians 120 
(17.4%), Extrenenos 117 (17%), New Castilians lOG (15.6%), Basques 59 
(8.6% - still very high), Leonese 33 (4.8%). foreigners 27 (3.9%), and all 
other combined 40 (5.8%). Total: 690. The provinces best represented in 
Lima were Seville (90), Badajoz (60) and Caceres (54). 

For Cuzco, the former Inca capital, we found 166 identified residents 
from the second period and 101 from the third, giving us through 1559 a 
cur.ulative total of 267. These included 74 Andalusians (27.7%), 64 Extremenos 
(24%), 37 Old Castilians (13.9%), 28 New Castilians and 28 Leonese (10.5% 
each), and 13 Basques (4.9%). The Pizarros' home province of Caceres was, 
not surprisingly, the besi represented (35), follov;ed by Seville (34), Badajoz 
(25), Toledo (21) and Huelva (17). 
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New Spain 

The most significant fact about the third period emigrants to Mexico 
is that nearly one half of them were Andalusians. Of the 2057 new settlers, 
076 (or 47.4 percent) claimed Andalusia as their region of origin, and of 
these 976, 743 hailed from the province (and most often the city) of Seville! 
Another 82 were from the province of Granada, home of the Viceroy Antonio 
do Mendoza. 

New Castile was a poor second with 302 settlors (14.7 percent). Old 
Castile third with 262 (12.7 percent), Extremadura fourth with 261 (12.7 
percent). Then follow Le^ with 131 (6.4 percent), the Basque Provinces 
with 60 (2.9 percent), Asturias and Galicia with only 8 (0.4 percent) 
apiece. Aragon and Valencia each with 6 (0.3 percent), Murcia with 5 (0.3 
percent), Navarre and Catalonia with 4 each (0.2 percent) and the Balearic 
and Canary Islands each with 1 (0.0 percent). Lastly, there were 22 
foreigners (1.1 percent) of whom U were Genoese and other Italians, 7 were 
Portuguese and 4 French. 

The provinces contributing the largest contingents were: Seville 743, 
Toledo 190, Badajoz 179, Salamanca 87, Granada 32, C^ceres 80, Valladolid ' 
74 and Burgos 62. 

Mexico City 

Among the 236 new residents of Mexico City, the imbalance was even 
greater: 145 Andalusians (61.4 percent), 34 New Castilians (14.4 percent) 
20 Extranenos (8.5 percent), 15 Old Castilxans (6.4 percent), 10 Leonese 
(4.2 percent), 4 Catalans (1.7 percent), of Basques, Galicians and Navarrese 
2 each (0.8 percent), plus 1 Aragonese and 1 Genoese (0.4 percent each). 16 

The principal provinces were Seville 83(1). Granada 28, Toledo 22, 
Badajoz 17, Huelva 15, Jaen, U, and Ciudad I^eal 10. 

Cj^iative data on the settlers of Tenochtitlan:. 1521-1559 

By the end of our third period 1150 of our identified settlers had re- 
sided, for varying periods of time, in Mexico City. Of these, 228 had 
arrived in the New World before 1520, another 606 before 1540, and 236 
between 1540 and 1559. Cumulatively, the breakdown is as follows: 
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Andalusia AAA (38.6 percent). Old Castile 18A (16.0 percent), New Castile 
136 (11.5 percent), Extremadura 135 (11.7 percent), Leon 100 (3.7 percent), 
Basques A7 (A.l percent), Portugal 23 (2.0 percent), Italy (including Genoa) 
18 a. 6 percent), Galicia 13 (1.1 percent), Aragon 12 (1.0 percent), Navarra 
8 (0.7 percent), Catalonia 6 (0.5 percent). 

Comparing these cunmiativc figures for Mexico City with the cumulative 
regional contributions to America as a whole, wo find that Extrcnadura*s 
share in the white population of Tenochtitlan vas low (11.7 percent instead 
of 15.8 percent), that of Andalusia larger by about the saina number of per- 
centage points, while those of the other rcgioi.s were about normal. 

Chile 

Since Diego de Almagro's short-lived 1535 enpedition to Chile resulted 
in no actual settlement, our statistics disregard it. Instead, we begin 
with that of pedro do Valdivla, which, though composed of men who had all 
emigrated prior to 1539, did not reach Chile until 15A0. This puts the 
conquest of Chile entirely within our present or third period (15A0-59) and 
it is here for the first time that wo propose to treat it. Our principal 
sources, beside Vols. H and III of the Cataloao. de pasajeros a Indias, were 
Luis aoa y Ursua's monumental Reyno JljaJ^hUe^ (Valladolid, 19A5), and 
Tomas Thayer Ojeda's Forraaci6n de la socicdad chilena (3 vols., Prensas de 
la Universidad de Chile, 1939-1943). The latter »s little volume entitled 
^flll^y.^^.Z.^?J?^P£!L«£^ (Santiago de Chile, 1950), written in old age 
shortly before his death, is marred by serious flaws v/hich we must attribute 
to an ailing scholar's declining years, (cf. our review of this work is 
HAHR (1951), pp. 691-693J 

Wg have made a statistical study of 999 Europeans who arrived in Chile 
between the years 1540 and 1559. of these, 116 came with Valdivia's original 
expedition and 64 more v;ere second period emigrants to America who entered 
Chile later, mostly in 1549 and in 1557 (with Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza). 
Let us first examine the proportions of these 180 'veterans*. There were 
49 Andalusians (27.2 percent), 32 Old Castilians (17.8 percent), 30 
Extremcnos (16.7 percent), 28 New Castilians (15.6 percent), 13 Leoneso 
(7.2 percent), 12 Basques (6.7 percent), 3 from Galicia and Murcia (1.7 pov* 
cent each), one each (0.5 percent) from Asturias, Navarre, Baleares and the 
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Canaries. Also there were two Portuguese, one German, two Genoese and one 
other Italian making a total of six identified foreigners (3.3 percent). 
The ranking provinces were Seville 27, Badajoz 16, Valladolid 13, Madrid 
and Toledo 11 each. 

The proportion of Andalusians in the above tabulation, already quite 
low, declines even further in that of the 819 settlers of Chile who left 
Spain in 1540 or later. i\inong these we found 212 Andalusians (25.9 percent), 
19A Old Castilians (24.2 percent), 148 Extremenos (18.1 percent), 115 New 
Castilians (14.0 percent), 44 Basques (5.4 percent), 35 Lconesc (4.3 percent), 
14 Galicians (1.7 percent), 5 Aragoneso (0.6 percent), 4 Navarrosc, 4 
Asturians and 4 Murcians (0.5 percent each), 3 Valoncians (0.4 percent) and 
37 foreigners (4.5 percent) of whom 16 were Italians and Genoese, 7 Portuguese, 
6 Greek, 5 German and 3 Flemish. 

The provinces best represented were Valladolid 123, Badajoz 115 (this 
was the native province of Pedro de Valdivia himself), Seville 107, Toledo 
51, Cordoba 35, Ciudad Real and Caceres (both 30), Burgos 26 and Huelva 25. 
The majority of these 019 colonists left Spain in 1554 and 1555 with the 
new governor Jeronimo de Alderete (who died en route to Chile), and arrived 
after some delay with the military forces of Governor Mendoza in 1557. 



Santiago do Ch i le 



We have identified 150 third period colonists who at one time or another 
resided in this city, most of them in the second half of the XVI th Century. 
These consisted of a mere 33 Andalusians (22.0 percent:), 27 Extremenos 
(18.0 percent), 26 New Castilians (17.3 percent), 25 Old Castilians (16.7 
percent), 10 Lconuse (6.7 percent), 5 Basques (3.3 percent), 4 Galicians 
(2.7 percent), one each (0.6 percent) from Murcia, Catalonia, Baleares and 
the Canaries, and no less than 16 foreigners (10.7 percent), which made 
Santiago de Chile the city with the highest percentage of foreigners next 
to Asuncion (Paraguay). 



T!?g-New Kingdom o f Granada 



Between 1540 and 1555 our third most frequently named destination was 
the Mueyo Rcino de Granada , under which heading we have also included 
Cartagena, Santa Marta and Vopayan. Of the 852 new identified settlers of 
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this area. 2A2 went specifically to Popayai or the Caribbean coast, the other 
650 presumbly to Bogota and other regions of the interior. An unusually 
high proportion of the nex^ settlers (20.6%) were Extreiaeifos ' (as opposed to 
only 12.7% in tha preceding period). In fact, the South of Spain (Andalusia. 
Extremadura. New Castile and Murcia. contributed 72.6% of the new colonists. 
There were few Old Castilians and very few forcisners. The actual figures 
are: Andalusia 309 (34.6%). Extrenadura 04 (20.6%), New Castile 132 (14.8%), 
Old Castile 108 (12.1%). Le^ 48 (5.4%). the Basque Provinces 37 (4.1%). 
Murcia 23 (2.6%). Navarre 17 (1.9%). Galicia 10 (1.1%). Asturias 7 (0.9%), 
Valencia 4 (0.5%). Canarias 3 (0.4%). Catalonia 1 (0.1%). From other 
countries came 7 Portuguese, 1 Fleming and 1 Moor for a total of 9 (1.0%). 

The individual provinces best represented were Seville 182 (1/5 of the 
total!), Badajoz 124, Toledo 72, Caceres 59, Huelva 48 and Valladolid 45. 

y^g_R^o de la Plata 1540- 1S? 9 

The unique composition of the colonists who settled in the Plate region 
prior to 1540 (e.g. 41.3% Andalusian, 11.9% foreign (I), only 6.3% 
Extrcmeno), continues to manifest itself in the tv;o decades that follow, 
though the initial flood of Andalusians accompanying the /^ndalusian 
a^elSStado Don Pedro de Mendoza has largely subsided. However the percentage 
of foreigners, already the highest in any of the colonies, rises still 
further to an astonishing 13.2%, composed mostly of Portuguese and Italians. 

Among the 600 new settlors for whom we were able to find home towns in 
Europe we counted 190 Andalusians (31.7%, 83 New Castilians (13.8%), 79 
foreigners (13.2%), 72 Extremcnos (12. C%), 60 Old Castilians (11.3%), 44 
Basques (7.3%), 26 Leonesa (4.3%), 11 Galiclans (l.C%), 7 Valencians (1.2%), 
5 Aragonese (0.8%), 4 Navarrese (0.7%;, 2 each (0.3%) from Catalonia and the 
Balearic Islands, one Canary Islander (0.2%), and one Murclan. Of these 
600 settlers, no less than 371 left Spain in 1540 with Alvar N&z Cabeza 
de Vaca, whose native province of Cadia, not surprisingly, furnished the 
largest single contingent. For the period 1540-1559 the principal contribut- 
ing provinces are Cadiz 58, Toledo 52, Seville 47, Badajoz and Caceres 34 
each, Jaen 33 and Granada 31. As for the 79 foreigners, they were made up 
of 29 Portuguese, 26 Genoese and other Italians, 9 Greeks, 8 Flerjings, 4 
Frenctoen, plus an Englishman, a Dutchman and a Sicilian. 
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It is worth noting hOK<, few Gallcians cans to the Plate region in the 
early decades of the colony (1.7% in the period 1520-35, 1.0% in the period 
1540-59). Not till considerably later did the emigration of gallegos to 
the Place region reach such proportions that in raodern Argentina the term 
gaUego is often applied indiscriminately to ixnroigrants from anjr^ part of 
Spain. 

Ajs uncion (Para5>uav) 

Founded towards the very end of our second period, the city received 
its first great impetus with the abandonment, in 15A1, of the ill-fated city 
of Buenos Aires and the emigration of its numerous inhabitants to the 
interior. Of the original colonists who arrived with Pedro de Mendoza in 
1536 and among the small reinforcements received beloofe the arrival in 15A1 
of Cabeza de Vaca, we were able to identify only 145 who reappeared, 
principally from 15A1 on, as ve cinos of Asuncion. Noteworthy among them 
were the virtual absence of Leoncse and Extremeiios and the extraordinarily 
high proportion of foreigners (almost 25%), half of whom were Portuguese. 

VJhan to the above we add 244 third period emigrants who settled in 
A8unciw> between 1541 and 1559, we get a total of 3C9 early residents of 
Asunci<m, among whom the largest group, next to the usual Andnlusians, were 
the foreigners, who alone comprised almost a fifth of the total white 
population! Old Castile and Extremadura, on the other hand, were poorly 
represented. Here are the figures, which make the composition of the city's 
population unique among the major colonial centers: Andalusia 111 (2C.5%), 
foreigners 75 (15. 3%!), New CasuUe 50 (12. C%), Extremadura and Old Castile 
39 (only 10.0%) each, the Basques 2G (7.2%), Leoii 17 (4.4%), Galicia 10 
(2.6%), Canarias 4 (1.0%), Navarre, Aragon and Balearcs 3 (0.8%) each, 
Valencia 2 (0.5%) and Murcia 1 (0.3%). 

The 75 foreigners were made up of 36 Portuguese, 20 Italians (amor.g 
them 8 Genoese and 2 Sardinians), 7 Flemings, 4 Greeks, 3 Frenchmen, 3 
Englishmen and 2 Germans! 
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Tterra'PinnQ (P aaaiaa» Nombre de Dios) 

No other ragion of i\merica shows such an overwhelming preponderance of 
settlers from the south of Spain as Tierra Finae in this period. Among 506 
new settlers Identified we counted 2A4 Andalusians (48.2%) and 136 Extrerien'os 
(26.9%, who alone accounted for three quarters of the white population! The 
remainder was made up of 37 Old Castilians (7.3%). 35 New Castilians (6.9%), 
17 Basques (3.4%), 16 Leonese (3.2%), 5 Navarrese and 5 Valencians (1.0% 
each), 4 Catalans (0.0%), 3 ^^urcian8 (C.6%). 2 Canary Islanders (0.4%), one 
Galiclan and one Italian (0.2% each).^'^ 

Nearly jwo^ths_o f the new settlers caroo from just one province: 
Seville I 

Some distance behind Seville, with its total of 191, trail the provinces 
of Badajoz and Ca'ceres, with 71 and 64 respectively. Huelva is fourth with 
26. Thus the southwest comer of Spain, contributing as it did almost 70% 
of the settlers as well as the bulk of the merchants (see supra ) was clearly 
consolidatins its position astride the istlirms that controlled the lucrative 
trade between Europe and Peru. 

Since Panama and Norabre de Dios were twin cities at either end of the 
shuttle service across the narrow isthmus, it was probably not too signifi- 
cant which of those tv;o places the emigrant chose to name as his destination 
at the time he left Spain. In practice, a lar-er number tended to name 
Nombre de Dios, because that was where they would actually disembark. 
Because of the frequent lack of distinction among the terms Tierra Firme, 
Nombre de Dios and Panama (the latter referring sor.ictimes to the city, 
sometimes to the whole isthmus), we found it impossible to extract meaningful 
figures for the city of Panama itself. 

Nombre de Dios, however, was firmly controlled by the four Spanish 
provinces mentioned above (Badajoz 54, Seville 39, Caceres 27 and Huelva 22, 
for a total of 142 out of 17G). Since Extremonos actually outnumbrred the ' 
Andalusians in Mombre de Dios, we are forced to conclude that the other city, 
Panama, must have been made up overwhelmingly of Andalusians in order to 
account for the relative contributions of the two regions to the Isthmus 
as a whole. 
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Tierra Pinna was also at this time unique In being virtually free of 
foreigners. Whereas the preceding period (1520-1539) had yielded no less 
than 25 foreigners in the isthnus (10 of them German and Flemish) and, be 
it added, 57 foreigners in Cartagena and Santa Marta, and yet another A3 
in Venezuela, the period 1540-55 finds only one new identified foreigner in 
Tierra Firme, in Venezuela 11, and in Cartagena and Santa Marta, none. 

S anto Domingo 

Unable to compete with the lure of greater riches on the vast mainland, 
the islands of the Antilles continued to lose favor among the emigrants of 
this period as possible destinations. This is very apparent in the sharp 
decline both in the number of emigrants to the Antilles and in the per- 
centages they represent: 

1520-1539 15A0-1559 
(out of 12,426 (out of 8,706 

recorded destinations) recorded destinations) 

Santo Domingo 1,372 (11.0%) 389 (4.4%) 

Cuba 195 ( 1.6%) 32 (0.3%) 

Puerto Rico 108 ( 0.9%) 51 (0.5%) 

The prepcqiderance of Andalusians in Santo Domingo noted in the Ant il lean 
period (498 Andalusians out of 1,145, or 43.5%) and in the following two 
decades (626 out of a further 1,372 or 45.6%), is even more marked in the 
period 1540-55, though the total number of immigrants has dropped sharply. 

Of the 389 noted above, no less than 1C5, or 47.5%, were Andalusians, 
124 of them from Seville alone! Composing the rest were 67 Extremcnos 
(17.2%), 47 New Castilians (12.1%), 39 Old Castillans (10.5%), 24 Leonese 
(6.1%), 4 Canary Islanders (l.C%), 3 Galicians and 3 Navarrese (0,C% eacli), 
2 Basques (0.5%), 1 Asturian, 1 Catalan and 1 Murcian (0.3% each), and 12 
foreigners (3.1%), half of them Portuguese. As in the case of the Isthmus 
the four southwestern provinces of Seville (124), Badajoz (30), Caceres (20) 
and Huelva (26) led the field. 
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Nicaragua 

Very few emigrants of the period gave Nicaragua as their destination 
at the time of departure, in an earlier study we reported having identified 
only 137 settlers for the period 1520-39, among them 37 from Segovia, the 
home province of Governor aodrigo de Contreras. Based on a rather small 
total, the statistical picture was quite unusual (37.4% Old Castilians, 
20.4% New Castilians, 19.0% Andalusians, 8% Basques, 6.6% Extreoenos, 2.2% 
Uonese, all others combined 6.4%). For the third period we have found for 
Nicaragua another 181 settlers of identified origin, 123 of them so very 
recently that we were unable to include than in our over-all statistics for 
the Indies as a whole, 

The new figures show 38 Andalusians (21.0%), 34 Extr^nenos (18.8%), 22 
Old Castilians (12.2%), 19 New Castilians (10.5%), 11 Leonase (6.1%), 6 
Basques (3.3%), 3 Valencians (1.7%), 2 Catalans and 2 Asturians (1.1% each), 
and one each (0.5%) from Murcia, Gallcla, Navarre and the Canaries. The 
remaining 37 (20.470 were foreigners, who could generally be counted on to 
come to light wherever the authority of the Spanish Crown was being defied 
or circumvented, particularly where piracy was involved, as it was in the 
Nicaragua rebellion of 1550. A large number of the rebels appear to have 
been sailors, among whom the proportion of foreigners was usually quite high 
to begin with. The 37 foreigners were composed of 18 Portuguese, 9 Genoese 
and one other Italian, 4 Greeks, 2 Frenchmen, 2 Flemings and one Irishman. 
Among Spanish provinces the largest contributors were Badajoz 27, Seville 
17, Huelva and Salamanca 10 each, and Toledo 9, 

Other destinations 

For other destinations, such as Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela. Guatemala, 
Honduras, our data for this period are too scant to warrant analysis. All we 
can safely say is that direct emigration to these places had slowed down to 
a trickle. 

S uproary 

To sum up our study of the distribution of emigrants among the major 
colonies in America, we present the following comparative tables for the 
period 1540-1559: 
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3,269 Andalusians contributed: 

AO. 2% of all new settlers of Panaaa 

f Ooroingo 

3I ,5 Mexico 

r? t he Xndiea 

r;*^' New Granada 

Peru 

Il£o de la Plata 

Chille 

Note the high proportion of Andalusians in the Caribbean and the much 
smaller proportions In the Southern Hemisphere. 

1,416 Extremenos contributed: 

26.9% of all new settlers of Panama 

T New Granada 

[jll Chile 

t'™ Santo Domingo 

it .J the Xn<l.ie.g- 

J2 07 • ^^'^^^'^ 
Rio de la Plata 

1,390 Old Castilians contributed; 

24.2% of all new settlers of Chile 

^''•^^ , Peru 

the Indies, 

ii'i!: Mexico 

.New Granada 

"•fl' Ilio de laPlata 

^"'l?;* Santo Domingo 

'•"'^ Panama 

Better represented in the Southern Hemisphere than in the Northern. 

Roughly speaking, the above pattern is the Inverse of that of the Andalusians. 

1,303 New Castilians contributed: 

14.0% of all new settlers of New Granada 

i/'Z5 • • . . • Mexico 

J^;^; ; ! ; ; th^m^ 

Rfo de la Plata 

13»5 Peru 

^2*^'' Santo Domingo 

Panama 

Fairly evenly represented everywhere except in Panama. 
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559 Leonese concributed: 



6.7% of all new settlers of 

^•^J Mexico 

I'll the indies 

Santo Domingo 

Nuevo Reino 

^•J^ Rio dc la Plata 

Panama 

396 Basques contributed; 

7.3% of all new settlers of the . . . . ^{o de la Plata 

I'R Peru 

I'l^ Chile 

the Indies 

^•^^ New Granada 

«*o« Panama 

Santo Domingo 

Also better represented in the Southern Hemisphere. Very few in the Antilles. 

332 Foreigners contributed: 

13.2% of all new settlers of the . . . . R^o de la Plata 
^•^5 Chile 

the Indies 

I'll Peru 

Santo Domingo 

^•*'» Mexico 

New Granada 

0.2% . . w* 

* Panama 

Note the high proportion of foreigners in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
their virtual absence from Panama. 

73 Galicians contributed: 

1.8% of all nev7 settlers of the . . . . Rl'o de la Plata 

Chile 

"I*^^* ♦ New Granada 

2*^5 Santo Domingo 

the Indies 

^'f' Peru 

^'^1 Mexico 

^•^^ Panama 

The Galicians, though better represented in the Rfo dc la Plata and 
Chile than elsewhere, are statistically qu<ce insignificant even there, as 
Indeed they appear to be throughout the JCVlth century. 
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From the above tables we note that in this period; 

1) Panama featured the highest percentage of new Andalusians and Esf- 
treinenos, and the lowest of Castilians (both Old and New), Leonese, foreigners 
and Galicians. 

2) The a^o de la Plata had the highest percentage of new Basques, for- 
eigners and Galicians, and the lowest of Extremenos. 

3) Chile attracted the highest percentage of new Old Castilians, and 
the lowest of Andalusians. 

Except for the Galicians, whose contribution is too small to be repre- 
sented, we have rearranged the above tables in the form of a graph, entitled 
"Settlement in the New World 1540-1559." 

Cumulative Dat a; 1493-1559 

To summarize our statistical data on emigration to the Indies in all 
three periods studied so far (I: 1493-1519; Ii: 1520-1539; III; 1540- 
1559) we offer (i) a cumulative table of the regional contributions between 
1493 and 1560, (ii) a cumulative ranking of the major contributing provinces 
(together with the hitherto unpublished maps for 1520-39 and 1540-59), and 
(iii) a cumulative ranking of cities with totals of 100 or more identified 
emigrants by 1560. Accompanying this last is a map on which the cities are 
situated in relation to each other, it is significant that most of them 
lie astride major routes taken by the flow of emigrants heading for Seville. 
These highways we have attempted to indicate in a general way on our map in 
the form of straight lines. 
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CUIIUIATIVE TOIA': BY REGIONS (1AC3-1560) 



1493-1519 
I 



1520-1339 
II 



1540-1559 
III 



X. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



Andalusia 
Old Castile 
Extrejnadura 



New Castile 
Leon 



2172 
907 
769 
403 
406 

Basque Provinces 257 
Fore loners lAl 
Galicla 111 
Val, Cat. and Bal. 40 
!^!urcia 29 
Aragon 32 
Asturias 35 
Navarra 10 
Canarias 8 



(39.7%) 
(10.0%) 
(14.1%) 
( C.G%) 
( 7.5%) 
( 4.4%) 
( 2.6%) 
( 2.0%) 
( 0.7%) 
( 0.5%) 
( 0.6%) 
( C.7%) 
( 0.2%) 
( 0.1%) 



4247 
2337 
2204 
1507 
1004'. 
600 
557 
153 
131 
122 
101 
77 
71 
31 



5481 



(32.0%) 
(17.6%) 
(16.6%) 
(12.0%) 

( 7.6%> 
( 4.5%) 
( 4.2%) 
( 1.4%) 
( 1.0%) 
( 0.9%) 

( o.e%) 

( 0.6%) 

( 0.5%) 

( 0.2%) 



3269 
1390 
1416 
1303 
559 
396 
332 
73 
62 
50 
40 
49 
81 
24 



(36.1%) 
(15.4%) 
(15.7%) 
(14.4%) 
( 6.2%) 
( 4.4%) 
( 3.7%) 
( 0.8%) 
( 0.7%) 
( 0.5%) 
( 0.4%) 
( 0.5%) 
( 0.6%) 
( 0.3%) 



Total 

9688 
4714 
4389 
3373 
1969 
1253 
1030 
377 
233 
201 
173 
162 
162 
63 



CuMilative 
percentage 

34.9% 
17.0% 
15.8% 
X2l • X% 

7.1% 
4.5% 
3.7% 
1.4% 
0.8% 
0.7% 
0.6% 
0.6% 
0.6% 
0.2% 



13,262 



9044 



27,787 100.0% 



Conclusions 



By the middle of the XVIth Century a distinctly new pattern of emigration 
had begun to form, one which was to become more and more pronounced as the century 
progressed, whereas the flot^ of emigration froi.f most parts of Spain tended to 
be irregular, occurring mainly in connection with the passage of some high-ranking 
governmental or ecclesiastical functionary and his entourage, emigration from 
Andalusia, particularly from the city of Seville itself, went on year in and year 
out without interruption. For the sevUlano, living as he did at the very nerve 
center of Spain's commerce with her American colonies, travel to and from the 
Indies must have seemed a rather routine undertaking. 

Overseas, meanwhile, the picture was emerging of a vast maritime empire the 
ports of which were linked by sea to Seville (and to each other) along trade 
routes controlled and maintained predominantly by Andalusian sailors and merchants. 
It is our opinion that this fact will in the end prove to be an important clue 
to the enigma that has long puzzled linguists, namely the phonetic division of 
American Spanish into two broad varieties, coastal versus highland, and the 
resemblance of the former, particularly in the Caribbean, to the phonetic 
features of andaluz. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Peter Boyd-Bownan , "Regional Origins of che Earliest Spanish Colonists 
of America," FMU, Dec. 1956, pp. U57-1172. 

2. Peter Boyd-Bovman, "La emigracion peninsular a America: 1520-1539," 
Historlajtexic ana, XIII, octubre-dicienbre, 1963, pp. 165-192. 

3. Peter Boyd-Bowman, Indice ^eobiograf ico. de 40.000 pobladores espanolas 

;e ^ica en ej^gigloXVI, Vol. i:ta epoca antillana: 1493-1519. 

Institute Caro y Cuervo, Bogota, 1964. (In 1956 and 1957 the Guggenheim 
Ftmndaticm supported two periods of research in the Archive de Indias, 
in Seville, which yielded copious materials for this study.) 

The publication of Vol. n of the Inlice^ . . . with biographical and 
?cSS ! ^^^^ individuals who emigrated between 1520 and 

1539, is nearing canpletion in Mexico. Published by the Acadeoia 
MeKicana de Genealogia with the aid of a generous subsidy from UB's 
Faculty Committee on Publications, this volume will be available no 
later than July 1960. 

4. Volumes IV and V, still on cards, will bring the total of identified 
origins to well over 50,000 for the XVlth Century alone. In addition 
to indices of surnames, occupations, marital and social status, and 
place-names in America (the arrangement of data by town and province 
makes an index of place-names in Europe unnecessary), each volume 
includes maps, graphs, and statistical studies of annual emigration from 
each region and province in Spain, of urban vs. rural emigration, of 
the percentages among the emigrants of hidalgos, captains, merchants, 
miners, sailors, servant^ woroen^and clergy, of the fluctuating popularity 
of certain Kew World destinations, and of the regional composition of 
the early settlers of each region of the New World, even of Mexico City. 
Puebla, Lima, Cuzco and Asuncitm. 

5. Seville, Badajoz, Toladq Caceres^ Salamanca^ and Valladolid, 

6. For the years 1542 to 1552 the principal sources of data, the extant 
passenger registries in the Archive de Indiaa. are now fragmentary, and 
we had to rely mostly on infonnation from colonial sources. Therefore 
our total figures of 13,262 for the second period versus 9-044 for the 
third period tell us nothing about the relative number of eolbnists 

who emigrated in the two periods, but simply reflect the greater abundance, 
for the second period, of available sources. 

7. Here is the breakdown: Portuguese 151 (seven of them from the Azores) 
Italians (including Genoese, Corsicans, Sardinians, Sicilians and * 
Maltese) 91, Flemish and Dutch 37, Greeks 21, Germans 13, French 12. 
English 2, and 5 from other countries. Total: 332. 

8. With the inclusion of 40 from Triana/ the sailors* quarter located 
directly across the river, Seville's total rises to 1790. 
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9. For earlier discussions of the same subject, see Boyd-Bwflnan, Indice 
8eo^oS?^afLco . . . Vol. I, xxii-xxiv. and "U einigracion peninsular a 
Ainlrica: 1520-1539," Hi&t^Wex,.,._mi, 17J.-172. 

10. Only merchants were exempted from this regulation and even they had to 
post bond that they would return within a reasonable time, usually set 
at two or three years, 

11. "... la ciudad de Panami ... tondra quatrocientas casas ... en que habra 
quinientos vezinos, y de hordinario asisten ochocientos hombres poco 
rods o menos. Es la gente muy poliTtica, todos espanoles y gran parte 
dellos originarios de la ciudad de SeviUa. Es gente de mucho entendi- 
miento; su oficio es tratar y contratar, ecepto quince o veynte vezinos 
que tratan los campos y viven de los ganados y hacienda que en ellos 
tienen. Es por la mayor parte gente rica . . . 

En este pueblo esta la gente con poco asiento y como de camino para 
passar al Peru o venir a Espana. ^Es mucho el coraercio y trato desta 
ciudad, ansi de las cosas de Espana como del Peru por estar en medio 
de las dos mares del Norte y del Sur, y muy scomodada para las 
contratataciones." M. M. de Peralta, Costa Rica, N icaragua y Panama 
en el siglo XV I. pp. 527-539. ^ ^ 

12. In the Antillaan period it was 4.2 percent versus 4.4 percent. 

13. For^^statistical purposes we counted only those explicitly described 
as criados" and not, for example, their accompanying wives, children, 
or cousins, even though these may by implication also be ranked in the 
servant class. 

14. For purposes of comparison with regional emigration to Peru as a whole, 
we offer a breakdown by region of origin of 406 identified 'pizarristas' ; 
Andalusia 26.6 percent (vs. 34.0 percent overall), Old Castile 13.3 
percent (vs. 17.2 percent overall), Extremadura 19.4 percent (vs. 15.5 
percent overall). New Castile 10.5 percent (vs. 13.5 percent), Leon 

8.6 percent (vs. 6.7 percent), the Basques 4.2 percent (vs. 5.7 per- 
cent), Valencia 1.0 percent (vs. 0.7 percent), Kavarra 1.0 percent 
(vs. 0.7 percent), Galicia 0.7 percent (vs, 0.6 percent), Aragon 0.5 
percent (vs, 0.6 percent), Asturias 0.3 percent (vs. 0.5 percent), 
Murcia 0.3 percent (vs. 0.4 percent), Cataluna 0.7 percent (vs. 0.2 
percent), foreigners 12.3 percent (vs. 3.5 percent). Proportionately, 
the two most disloyal groups were first the foreigners and secondly 
Pizarro's fellow Extremenos. 

Among those who ©nigrated in the preceding period (1520-39), we counted 
an additional G9 rebellious pl garrist as. Following our practice of not 
basing percentages on totals of less than 100, we limit ourselves to 
giving the regional totals: There were 20 Extromenos (14 of them from 
Pizarro s home province of Caceres), 19 old Castilians, 18 Andalusians 
(12 of these from Seville), 13 New Castilians (9 of them from Toledo), 
10 Leonese, 2 Galicians, 1 Asturian, 1 Basque, 1 Canary Islander, 1 
Murcian, 1 German, 1 Genoese and I Greek. Totals 39. 
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15. 



The proportion of Andalusians among the second period emigrants to 
Mexico was 35.0 percent, that among first period emigrants 30.0 per- 
cent. A steady, rise is discernible, therefore. 



>. This picture is strikingly different from that presented by the 914 
settlers of Mexico City who had emigrated prior to 1540. Among the 
latter, for example, Andalusians represented only 32.7 percent, Old 
Castilians 18.5 percent, ExtremeJTos 12.6 percent, New Castilians 11.2 
percent, Leonese 9.S percent, Basques 4.9 percent and foreigners 5.5 
percent. 

'. That this was a new trend can be seen by comparing the above figures 
with our earlier ones for the period 1493-1539. Then a total of 958 
identified settlers yielded only 33% Andalusians, 22% Extremenbs, 
14.8% Old Castilians, 11.3% New Castilians, 6% Basques, 5.1% Leonese, 
1.5% Galiclans, all other confined 7.6%. 

. Our source is Vol. XVII of the SggtgLentos tneditos para la historta 
da Nicaragua (Coleccion Somoaa, Madrid 1957), which presents testimony 
relating to the short-lived rebellion (155 Q> of Hernando and Pedro de 
Contreras, the governor's two sons. See especially pp. 181-18^^. 
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SPMISH E:^iIGRAT10N TO THE NEW WORLD: 1560-1579 



In probing the origins of the present-day American Spanish dialects, 
much basic research has been necessary in the area o£ pure demography. 

Who were the ones who brought the Spanish language to the New World? 
Prom what dialect regions of the Peninsula did they come? What was their 
social and occupational composition? How many of them were women? Where 
did they settle in the Americas? How did they interact linguistically with 
each other and with the native Indian populations? 

In a continuing effort to shed frsoh light on these broad questions, 
two major ^>ro^ec^•: are being conducted at the State University of New York 

Buffalo by the author and a small group of his research assistants. One, 
the more recent one, is entitled USC0D0C3 (Linguistic j^lysis of Spanish 
Cglonlal Documents) and is a computer-assisted analysis of linguistic data 
contained in a broad sampling of non- literary dated colonial documents that 
represent every region of the New World. Based upon this goldmine of basic 
data, the gathering of which was Initiated at Buffalo in 1967 with generous 
financial assistance, local, state and national, a number of important 
studies are now developing, including some doctoral dissertations. A large 
lexical and syntactJcel referance work, the Lexlco hlsoan oafflericano del stglo 
m, already in the hands of the publisher aamesis Books Ltd.) will provide 
the reader with a rich, carefully arranged sanq>ling of the recorded speech, 
often coarse and earthy, of the conquistadores and settlers of America. 

The other project, begun many years ago (in 1950), is a giant demo- 
graphic study of the varied patterns of emigration to the New World, chron- 
ological and geographical, that were major contributors to early dialect 
differentiation. 

Research from our earlier studies has already demonstrated rather con- 
clusively the demographlcally and perhaps Ungwistlcally decisive role played 
by Ejctremadura and Andalusia, particularly Seville, in the settlement of 
several of the New World colonies. While our biographical data files are 
still far from complete (only 27,787 individual settlers of known birth- 
place ;,ut of the much larger number who had left Spain by 1560), the sample 
was certainly large enough to ensure a very high degree of reliability. 

Since our conclusions so far, both sociological and linguistic, are 
fully stated in txfo books as well as several articles (1956, jl957, 1963, 
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1964, 1967, 1968), we will limit ourselves to presenting here for the first 
time the results of our tallies for the years 1560-7^. These, together with 
the accompanying tables and maps, should be of value to linguists and his- 
torians alike. 

Information on the flow of emigration is more abundant for the period 
1560-79 than for any two previous decades. For each of the earlier periods 
the passenger registries extant in the Archive of the Indies contained serious 
l a cunae which made it necessary to rely for certain years primarily upon 
colonial sources (wills, genealogies, chronicles, probansas . interrogatorlos . 
and so on). By contrast the passenger lists for 1560-79 are reasonably well 
preserved, which accounts for the apparent increase In the tide of emigration. 
Once again it must be eraphasiaed that our statistics do not purport to compare 
the volume of emigration in one time period with that of any other, but are 
instead designed to reveal patterns of e migration . in any given year, from 
different places in Spain to different regions in America . 
General Observationa . 

The most striking facts about Spanish emigration to America between 1560 
and 1579 are that roughly three out of every four emigcants hailed from the 
s outh ern half of the Peninsula and that 28.5% of all emigrants were women^ 
What is more, over half of all the ami^anta came from just four adjacent 
provinces: .Seville, Badaio z, Toledo and Cleares t Tl:e period is also charac- 
terlaed by an increasing variety of destinations and by a large number of 
returnees (who as such are not Included in our statistics). As in the pre- 
ceding period (1540-59), ever fewer persons sailed for the New World as lone 
adventurers, t^ile more and more went out as professional men, government or 
ecclesiastical functionaries (or as part of the letters* elaborate retinues), 
as skilled craftsmen, or as members or servants of large houfeholds- As for 
destinations, though the number of possibilities had by this time risen 
considerably, by far the favorite goal was New Spain, which attracted two 
. gut of every five new emigrants , thereby easily recapturing the first place 
it had yielded to Peru in the period immediately preceding. 
Ranking of regions lSfi0.1S7Q. 

As in all previous periods, Andalusia leads the field. Of a total of 
17,587 regionally identified emigrants between the years 1560-79, Andalusia 
contributed 6547 (37.2%), a proportion almost as high as in the original 
Antlllean period. New Castile came next with 343 (19.'^,). for the first time 
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overtaking Extremadura, which sent 3,295 (18.7%). Old Castile ranked a 
poor fourth with 1,984 (11.3%), while Leon and the Basque provinces, though 
still in tifth and sixth place respectively, lost ground: Uon 875 (5.0%), 
Vascongadas 515 (2.9%). 

Emigration from all other regions combined (including other countries 
of Europe) did not even reach 6%. Foreigners, though still in seventh 
place, dropped from 3.7% in the preceding period to an all-time low of 1.5% 
(263). Galicia placed eighth with only 179 (1.0%). Catalonia, Valencia, 
and the Balearic Islands together placed ninth with 113 (0.6%). Navarre con- 
tributed 112 (0.6%), Aragon 99 (0.6%), Murcia 96 (0.5%), Asturias 90 (0.5%) 
and che Canary Islands 75 (0.4%). 
Ranking;; by provinces . 

Almost one quarter of all the new emigrants to America between 1560 and 
1579 came from the single province of Seville. With a total of 4,112 (23.4%) 
the contribution of this leading province is prorortionately cbout the same 
as for the period 1540-59 (22.5%). Badajoz, with 2297 (13.1%), is firmly in 
second place. These two provinces, together with Toledo 1695 (9.6%) and 
Caceres 968 (5.5%), form a compact area that alone accounts for over half 
of all new European settlers for the period. Other Spanish provinces rank 
as follows: (5) Madrid 617, (6) Salamanca 561, (7) Cadiz 558, (8) Huelva 
542, (9) Ciudad Real 509, (10) Valladolid 467, (11) Cordoba 448, (12) Burgos 
384, (13) Guadalajara 343, (14) Granada 331, (15) Jal^n 276, (16) Segovia 
252, (17) Palencia 249, (18) ^vila 227, (19) Malaga 226, (20) Guipuzcoa 183, 
(21) Vizcaya 182, (22) Zamora 171, (23) Cuenca 156, (24) Logrono 144, (25) 
Santander 143 , (26) Leon 142, (27) Alava 125, (28) Navarra 112, (29) Astur- 
ias 90, (30) Soria 81, (31) Canaries 75, (32) Zaragoaa 60, (33) Albacete 50, 
(34) Hurcia 46, (35) Valencia 43, (36) Orense 42, (37) Pontevedra 41, (38) 
I«go 39, (39) Barcelona 33, (^0) Coruna 26. The remaining provinces each 
contributed under 20. 
Emigration from the cities 1560-1579 . 

Once again the city of Seville, seat of the Case de Contratacion and 
the port city that dominated all commerce with the New World, maintains 

This tr«nd, which may be symptomatic of Spain's incipient xenophobia and 
self-iinposed cultural isolation from the rest of Europe, was to be tempo- 
rarily arrested in the following decadas due to the annexation of Portugal 
(1580-1640), which for a short time opened the Spanish colonies to a sig- 
nificant influx of Portuguese. 
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its overwhelming ascendancy. With 3,831 emigrants (Including the sailor's 
quarter of Trlana located on the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir), the 
city had the distinction of furnishing over one out of every five new emi- 
grants to America as well as a third of all the women (1,708 or 34%). It 
sent considerably more new colonists than the next eleven top-ranking 
cities combined, which were.- (2) Toledo 537, (3> Trujlllo (Caceres) 34A, 
(A) Madrid 333, (5) Salamanca 304, (6) Granada 296, (7) Jerez de la fron- 
tera (Cadiz) 246, (8) Cordoba 237, (9) Zafra (Badajoz) 231, (10) Talavera 
(Toledo) 204, (11) Medelll'n (Badajoz) 160, and (12) Segovia 143. These 
twelve cities alone accounted for over a third of all new emigrants. 

Next came (13) Llerena (Badajoz) 131, (14) Cludad Real 129 » (15) Medina 
del Campo (Valladolld) 128, (16) Ca'ceres and Palos-Moguer 127 each, (18) 
Fregenal (Badajoz) 125, (1$) Guadalcanal (Seville) 115, (20) Merlda 
(Badajoz) 106, (21) Almodovar del Campo (Cludad Read), Eclja (Seville) and 
Burgos 102 each, (24) Valladolld 98, (25) Cludad Rodrlgo (Salamanca) and 
Torrljos (Toledo) 97 each, (27) Badajoz 95, (28) Carmona (Sevllla) 93, (29) 
Utrera (Sevllla) and Guadalajara 91 each, (31) Plasencla (Caceres) and Blr- 
huega (Guadalajara) 90 each, (33) Santa Olalla (Toledo) 89, (34) Avlla 88, 
(35) Sanlucar de Barrameda (Cadiz) 87, (36) Cazalla da la Sierra (Sevllla) 
84, (37) Azuaga (Badajoz) and Malaga 83, (39) Segura de Wn (Badajoz) 79. 

The 39 cities and towns just listed accounted for 8,828 or over 50 
percent of all emlfirant8_t o the N ew^ World In this j>exlpd_. Next follow In 
descending order AlcaU de Henares (Madrid) 78, Oropesa (Toledo) 77, Osuna 
(Sevllla) and Zamora 75 each, Baeza (Jaen) 73, Antequera (Malaga) 71, Puebla 
de Sancho P^rez and Vlllanueva de la Serena (both In Badajoz) 69 each, 
Medina Sldonla (cldlz) 65, I-Iarchena (Sevllla) 62, Huelva 61, Jerez de los 
Caballeros and Palomas (both In Badajoz) and Jaen,all three with 59, Garro- 
vlllas (Caceres) 58, Monti jo (Badajoz) and Almsgro (Cludad Real) with 55 
each, Zalamea de la Serena (Badajoz) 52, Puenta del Maestre (Badajoz) and 
Puerto de Santa Marfa (C^dlz) 50, Ayamonte (Huelva) 49, Ronda (t^alaga) 47, 
los Santos de Malmona (Badajoz) and Bilbao (Vizcaya) both with 46, Altnendra- 
lejo (Badajoz) and Toro (Zamora) both with 45, Alanje (Badajoz), Ocana 
(Toledo) and Valverde (Badajoz) with 43 each. Carrion de los Condes, Palen- 
cla and Vitorla (Alava) with 42 each, Leon and Trlgueros (Huelva), both with 
41, Puebla de la Calzada (Badajoz) 38, Puente de Cantos (Badajoz), Logifono 
and Sanlucar la Mayor (Seville) with 37 each, Ribera (Badajoz) and Valencia 
each with 36, Berlanga (Badajoz) 35, Puensallda (Toleoo) 34, Burguillos 
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(Badajoz)^ •^araicejo (Caceres> and Calera and Escalona (Toledo) with 33 
each, liontilla (Cordoba) and Ubeda (Jaen) with 32 each, Alburquerque (Ba- 
dajoz) and Cadiz with 31 each and Constantina (Sevilla) and Illescas 
(Toledo) each with 30. 

Of the 90 cities and towns mentioned so far, no less than 25 are loca- 
ted in the single province of Badajoa. Forty-four other towns sent 20-29 
colonists apiece and another 113 each sent from 10-19. 
The City of Sevilla . 

The dominant role played by the city of Seville in colonial affairs 
throughout the century continued to manifest itself in the astounding fact 
that between 1560 and 1579 gv er o ne emig rant in every five (21.77.) emigrated 
from the city of Say^ t ^reover> of this human tide o f 3>831 
Sevillanos,^ over half of th em female, all but a tjny^ fr action can safely be 
geggg^ed as native t o the cit y. The statistics made this abundantly clear: 

Native-born (Cert a in or near cftrtatn ^ 

A, natural y vecino 59 
natural 

hijo - (a) de vecinos 
hi jo - (a) de natural (es) 
hijo - (a) de natural y vecino 
hermano - (a) de natural (es) 
esposa de natural y vecino 

Subtot'Sl : 

Possibly H ative-born 

B. vecino - (a) Xli 
esposa de natural 99 
esposa de vecino 5 
pariente o madr<i de vecino (s) 3 
paricnte de naturales 26 
nieto de natural (es) 9 
casos ir.ciertos 59 

Subtotal: 312 




TOTAL: 3,831 
Seville's favored geographical position and its virtual monopoly of 
trade with the New World continued to give it an unbeatable advantage 
throughout the century. 
Merchants. 

In the period 1560-79 almost one out of every sixteen male emigrants 
was either a merchant or a foctgr (agent). l-^erchants, though exempted from 
the regulation forbidding married men to sail without their wives, had to 
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post bond, if crossing alone, to ensure that they would return within a 
specified length of tloe, sometimes with the same fleet. Many of them 
crossed repeatedly on these terms. It is hi^ly significant that of 655 new 
merchants and 100 fa^pres of known origin, over m were Andalusians and 
most of these from Seville, the most frequently namod destination 

was the Isthmus of Panama. Indeed of the 665 who identified themselves as 
SS£^lSn.ts, 3A8, or well over half, gave as their New World destination 
either Tierra Firme alone (132) or Tierra Firme and Peru (216). Mexico 
attracted less than half this number (147), while Peru alone was the des- 
tination of only 77. Other merchants went to New Granada (22), Santo 
Domingo (16), Honduras (16), Cartagena* (11), Cabo de Vela* (6), Cuba (6), 

only 2 each to Puerto Rico and Chile, and one each to Venezuela, Xsla l«2ar~ 

"ft 

garita, Jamaica, Santa Vlavta , and Nicaragua. One merchant sailed merely 
'to the Indies.* 

Xliough 32 Spanish provinces sent merchants to the New World in this 
period, Seville alone accounted for 362, or eisht times as many as any 
other province I Far behind came Badajoz with 45, Burgos with 34, Huelva 
with 31, Toledo with 2C, C^diz with 25, and Guipusscoa with 20. A clear 
majority of all new merchants were Andalusians: 4C3 # or 60.5%. Eighty- 
eight others came from Old Castile, 63 from Extremndura, 53 from New Castile, 
no less than 40 were Basques, while Le<^n contributed 16, Galicia C, Valencia 
5, mrcia and Cataluna 3 each, Navarra and Asturias 2 each, and Aragon 
and Canaries one apiece. There were 17 foreigners. 

In addition we found a few individuals, descendants of Genoese mer- 
chants prominent in New World trade since the early days of the Conquest, 
who sailed to America without explicitly calling themselves merchants but 
who were probably such. For example, Lucian de Esyin.1olQ» a native of 
Granada, sailed for Mexico in 1561; in 1567 one Uxcidti Espjndola de Le<$'n, 
a citizen of Seville, accompanied the new governor to Soconusco in Guate** 
mala; Agust£n Espindola, married, aged 26, and a native of the Canary 
Islands, headed for Mexico in the same year, while Luis Espindo la. a native 
of Genoa, also sailed for tiexico in 1567, but posted bond saying that he 
would return in the same fleet (usually an indication of merchant status). 



If we include Cartagena, Cabo de Vela and Santa Itorta with New Granada, 
we get a total of 40. 
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Representing another family of distinguished Genoese merchants was Juan 
Bautlsta Pinelo, born in Genoa, married, who pledged himself to return from 
Mexico within three years. 

^^Ml camin8i__ pilots and sailors (156Q-7S) 

Only 144 of our 17. 5C7 new emigrants listed these categories as occu- 
pations. This unuaually low figure reflects the fact that sailors did not 
appear as ouch in the passenger registries, and that it was no longer common 
for sailors to take part in land expeditions, once they arrived in the tiew 
World. The transatlantic convoy system devised by the Spaniards as a pro- 
taction against pirates, being as it was under military rather than civilian 
control, undoubtedly inhibited such freedom of action on the part of sailors 
not already domiciled in America. 

Of these 144 new sailors the largest contingent was, as we might expect, 
the Andalusians. with 55. or 38.2%. But what is surprising Is the very 
high proportion (30.6%) of foreigners, particularly Portuguese. Tlie 44 
foreign sailors were made up as follows: 24 Portuguese from the mainland 
and C more from the Azores, plus 3 Dutchmen and 2 Flemings, 2 Frenchmen. 
2 Genoese. 1 Sicilian. 1 Corcican and I Greek. 

By regions we have 55 Andalusians (3C.2%). 44 foreigners (30.6%), 12 
Basques (C.3%), and 7 Galicians (4.C%). Old Castile, New Castile and Asturtaa 
each contributed 5 (3.5%), the Canaries 4 (2.C%), all others 7. 
nidalaps. 

In the period 1540-59 we arrived at a figure of roughly 4.2% for just those 
male emigrants wliom the passenger registries or other sources consulted 
clearly designated as Mdalsos. The exact total was 315 out of 7,564. Ap- 
plying the same criteria for the period 1560-7J? yielded 516 hidalnos, which 
out of our total of 12,567 male emigrants produces for us a startllngly sim- 
ilar result: 4.r/j Indeed the constancy of these two percentages in two suc- 
cessive and rather large samples of the emigrant population Ctotalling over 
20,000 males) leads us to suggest that for hidaj-os, a ratio of 1:24 is 
probably a reliable one to use in any overall demographic comparison with the 
social coropoai.ricn of those who remained in Spain. 

However, if we reexamine the statistics by rei>ipns, a very different 
picture emerges. Andalusia, with 161 hidal<>os among 3757 males, is o:cactly 
average with 4.2%. But Hew Castile with 68 hidalgos among 3343 males, has 
only 2.7%, while Extremadura's percentage of hidalgos (66 out of 2627) is 
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a mere 2.1% The north of Spain, by contrast, sent a noticeably higher pro- 
portion of hidaljsps. Old Castile (95 out of 1600 males) 6.0%, Uon (48 out 
of 703) 6.8%, and the Basque Provii . es (42 out of 463) a record 9.0%. The 
conclusion is inescapable that between 1560 and 1579 the pattern of emigra- 
tion to the Mew World was definitely more aristocratic from the North than 
from the South. 

The proportion of female emigrants shows a steady rise as the century 
pr.gtesses. Whereas in the AntlUean period (1493-1519) women accounted for 
only 5.6% of ail emigrants and in the period 1520-39 the percentage was still 
only 6.3%, the proportion more than doubled to 16.4% in the years 1540-59 as 
royal edicts made it harder if not impossible for a married man to emigrate 
without his wife, or to remain in the New World without sending for her. But 
economic distress at home and the increasing security and comfort of urban 
life in the colonies attracted an even greater proportion of women in the 
period 1560-79. Of our 17,580 identified emigrants, fully 5,013 or (28.5%) 
were women or girls. Of these female emigrants (at least one for every three 
males), 1,989 (roughly 40%) wer either married (1,904) or widowed (85), the 
remaining 3,024 (60%) being si igle. By regions the breakdown is as follows: 
Andalusia 2,780 (55.4%), New Castile 872 (17.4%), Extremadura 668 (13.3%), 
Old Castile 384 (7.5%), Leon 172 (3.4%), the Basque Provinces only 45 
(0.9%), the Cmaries 13 (0,3%), Galicia, Navarre, mvcia and Catalonia 10 
each (0.2%), Valencia 9, Asturias 8, Aragon 8, and foreigners (chiefly 
Portuguese) 14 (0.3%). 

If we compare fe^ emigration with total emigration from the same 
region, we find that women and girls accounted in this period for less than 
6% of the Galicians, roughly 9% of the Basques, 20% of both Old Castilians 
and Leonese, 20.3% of the ExtremetTos. 26% of the New Castilians. 42.4% of 
the Andalusians, exactly 50% of those from the province of Seville, while 
l^PRthecity p.f.SeytlU itseU, the women actually outnumber^ the^me^ 

Individual provinc/^'i each contributing more than 100 women or girls were: 
1. Seville ?M ? Toledo 516 3. cWes 256 4. Huelva 187 
5. Madrid 176 f. Cadiz 156 7. ValladoHd 130 8. Cordoba 126 
9. Salamanca 123 10. Granada 119 V, Ciudad Real 109 
It will be noted that, as always, Andalusia alone continues to claim 
well over half of sll women who emigrated to the New World, and that the 
majority of these came from the sir<;le city of Seville. Here are the corn- 
pa ^.:ive percentages among female & ./grants: 
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gertod Total .jBm^grants T otal Mui nber Parcenta ee AnjdajUisians 
-^.I^ptified.. ^ of Womea of Women . Aisong Women 

1493-1519 5,481 308 5.6% 67.0% 

1520-1539 13,262 845 6.3% 58.3% 

1540-1559 9,044 1,480 16.4% 50.4% 

1560-1579 17,587 5,013 28.5% 55.4% 

. Once again It must be pointed out that members of the clergy were not 
required to furnish information about their birthplace and parentage. Con- 
sequently fhe 458 whom I have identified represent only a portion of those 
who actually sailed. Old Castile, which in the period preceding furnished 
15.4% of all emigrants to the New World but an astonishing 28.8% of the cler- 
gy, has dropped back to normal (11.3% of all emigrants vs. 12.4% of th^ 
clergy), while Andaluaia*s contribution has risen but is still below average. 
(32.5% of the clergy vs. 37.2% of all emigrants). It must be noted, however, 
that the presence among the Andalusian emigrants of 2,780 women, whose sex 
disqualified them as missionaries, would account for mch of tho discrepancy. 
Here are the figures on the emigration, by regions, of missionaries and 
clergy between 1560 and 1579: 1. Andalusia 149 (32.5%), 2. New Castile 102 
(22.3%), 3. Extremadura 86 (18.8%), 4. Old Castile 57 (12.4%), 5. Leon 
24 (5.2%), 6. The Basque Provinces 18 (4.0%), all others 22(4.C%). There 
were no Asturians and no foreigners. The five most important provinces were 
Seville 86, C^ceres 44,Badr.jcz 40, and Ciudad Real and Toledo with 36 each. 
Seryants 

The changing pattern of emigration to the New World in the second half 
of the mth Century is marked by a steady increase in the number of persons 
emigrating not as independents but as servants in the retinue of some high- 
ranking official of Church or State. Already by the period immediately pre- 
ceding (1540-59), almost one emigrant in ten was a servant. Among our present 
emigrants (1560-79) the proportion rises even higher, to 13.6% (2,390 out of 
17,587). Curiously, the percentage of Andalusians aowng the servants (COO 
out of 2,390) is absolutely identical with that among emigrants as a whole: 
37.2%! New Castile, with 19.0% of all emigrants, has 20.2% of the servants. 
Old Castile, with 11.3% of all emigrants, has a significantly higher propor- 
tion of servants (15.8%), while the percentage of servants from Extremadura 
is very low: only 9.3% (vs. 18.7% of emigrants as a whole). Uon and the 
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Basque Provinces both have a relatively high share of servants (Leon 6.6% 
and the Basques 4.3%). The leading provinces are Seville (677 servants), 
Toledo (289), Valladolid (152), Badajoz (139), and Madrid (107). 
Ms t Ijia Upns^ in_ 

After briefly yielding first place to Peru between 1540 and 1559, Mex- 
ico once again becomes the most popular destination. Out of a total of 18,575 
indications of destination mentionedt Mexico claimed 7,209 (39.8%), Peru 
3,913 (21.5%), New Granada 1,586 (8.7%), Santo Domingo 1,115 (6.1%), Tierra 
-^i™ or Panama 928 (5.1%), the Plate region (including Paraguay) 733 (4.0%), 
Chile only 488 (2.7%), Guatemala 478 (2.6%), Quito 291 (1.6%), llicaragua 250 
(1.4%), Florida 239 (1.3%), Costa Rica 226 (1.2%), Cuba 191 (1.1%), Venezuela 
167 (0.9%), Puerto Rico 152 (0.8%), Yucatan 120 (0.7%), Trinidad and Tobago 
46 (0.3%) and Tucuman 35 (0.2%). 

We will now examine in turn each of the major destinations. 
Emi5ration_to ^New Sjjain .Cincluding, MW-Qallci^. 

Over fou.r:::ftfthsX8n^^ to Mexico came 

from^he^SwjjA^ Andnlusia, mj?^nra_andl^ie^'^ 

Caotile. Among 7,218 new settlers identified, 3,174 (or 44.0%) were Andal- 
usians, and of these Andalusians 2,209 or roughly 70% hailed from the 
province (and most often the city) of Seville. This high percentage of 
Andalusians among the settlers of Mexico continues a pattern established from 
the outset r 

i52P::39 15 40-59 1560-79 

35.0% 47.4% 44,0% 

Extremadura and New Castile ranked second and third with 1,370 (19.0%) 
and 1,296 (18.0%) respectively. Old Castile, with only 690 (S.5%) was a 
poor fourth. Le^„ t.as a distant fifth with 244 (3.4%) followed by the Basque 
provinces with only 153 (2.1%). Emigration to Ma::ico from all other regions 
combined (Galicia 39, Asturias 30. Navarra 53, Aragon 38, Cataluna 19, 
Valencia 17, Murcia 30, the Canary Islands 25, and all. foreigners 40), ac- 
counted for the remaining 4.0%. 

The preponderance of Andalusians and Extremonos among emigrants to 

New Spain between 1560 and 1579 is one of the most striking features to 

emerge from the present study. Among the individual pr.vJnces Seville 
^ ... 

This figure, larger by 640 than Che total number of emigrants counted, re- 
another settled first in one colony, then in 
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oaturally stands above all the rest with 2,209, Badajoz Is second with 1,066, 
Toledo third with 704, Caceres fourth with 296, Cadiz fifth with 283, and 
Cordoba sixth with 205. Other important contributions were made by lluelva 
(196), Guadalajara (185), Ciudad Real (181), Madrid (17A), and Valladolid 
(163). 

MeKico City. 

Old Castilians, who in the period 1560-79 constituted a mere 9.4% of the 
fresh emigrants to New Spain, comprised no less than 19.3% of the 342 new 
settlers identified for the viceregal capital itself. Andalusians, on the 
other hand, were much more poorly represented in the capital than in New 
Spain as a whole (26.7% vs. 44.0%). The same is true of the Extremenos 
(8.4% vs. 19.0%). Here is the breakdown: Andalusians 90 (26.7%), Old Cas- 
tilians 66 (19.3%), New Castilians 63 (IC.1%), Extremenos 29 (8.4%), Basques 
24 (7.0%), Leonese and Kavarrese 21 each (6.6%), all others together 28. It 
will be noted that the proportions of Leonese, Navarresa and Basques are all 
higher than for New Spain as a whole. 

Among the individual provinces, Seville came first with 57, followed by 
Toledo with 31 and, curiously, Navarre with 21. 
Emij^rat ton to P e ru 

Among 3,882 new emigrants to Peru during the period 1560-79, there were 
1,339 Andalusians (34.5%), 751 New Castilians (19.3%), 6.84 Extremenos (17.6%), 
598 Old Castilians (15.4%), 171 Leonese (4.4%), 167 Basques (4.3%), and 38 
foreigners (1.0%). In addition we counted 28 Galicians, 24 Aragonese, 20 
Navarrese, 20 I-&ircians, 13 Asturians, 13 Catalans, 10 Valenclans, 5 Canary 
Islanders and 1 from the Balearics. 

Foremost among the individual provinces were Seville 931, Toledo, 394, 
Badajoz 339, Caceres 338, Valladolid 182, Madrid 167, and Burgos 114. 
U^_156pj:.79. 

Up through 1559 Lima, the City of Kings, had had 690 inhabitants whom 
we were able to Identify. Of these, a mere 27% were Aiidalusians, 17.4% were 
Old Castilians, 17% Extremenos, 15.6% New Castilians, a record 8.6% Basques, 
4.8% Leonese, 3.9% foreigners, and all other combined 5.8%. For our fourth 
period (1560-79) we have identified the birthplace of another 497 emigrants 
who resided in Lima for varying lengths of time. For these the regional 
percentages are markedly different:. While the proportion of Andalusians 
slowly climbs back to a more normal level, that of the Extremenos continues 
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to drop sharply in the aftermath of the civil wars and that of the New Cas- 
tllions jumps spectacularly, perhaps due to the influence of the viceroy 
Toledo himself. 

Here are the figures: Andaluslans 149 <29.97o). New Castillans 128 
(25.6%), Old Castillans 85 (17.1%), Extremenos 66 (13.2%), Leonese 29 (5.9%), 
Basques 17 (3.4%), foreigners 8 (1.6%), all other combined 15 (3.1%). 

Foremost among the individual provinces is Toledo with 89 new residents, 
followed closely by Seville vdth 87. Other provinces with sizeable contin- 
gents are Caceres 37, Cordoba 33, Badajoz 27, Madrid 22, and Burgos 21. 
^Sfatlon to New Granada. 

The third most popular destination in America between 1560 and 1579 
was the Hew Kingdom of Granada, under which heading we have Included also 
Popayan, Cartagena, Santa Marta and Cabo de la Vela. 

Among 1,577 new emigrants we Identified 539 A»»daluelans (34.2%), 366 
New Castillans .(23.2%), 327 Extremenos (20.7%), and only 153 Old Castillans 
(9.7%), 43 Basques (2.7%), and 36 Leonese (2.3%). There were also 27 
Galiclans (1.7%) and 20 foreigners (1.3%), all but one of them Portug»iese. 
Valencia contributed IC emigrants, Asturias 15, Navarre, Murcla nnd the Can- 
aries 9 apiece, Aragon 4 and Catalonia just 2. 

The leading provinces are Seville 306, Badajoa 223, Toledo 188, Iluelva 
104 and Caceres 102. 
Bogota. 

For Sante Fe de Bogota, the capital of Nueva Granada, I could determine 
the provincial origin in Spain of only 101 new residents during this period, 
among them 39 Andaluslans (38.6%), 16 New Csotllians (15.8%), 15 Old Castil- 
lans (14.8%), 13 Extremenos (12.9%), 9 Basques (8.9%), and 5 Leonese (5.0%). 
Foremost among the Individual provinces were, surprisingly, Huelva with 15 and 
Granada with 9. Next followed Valladolld with 8 and Caceres, Cordoba and 
Sevllla with 7 each. 
/^J'^.t^ona- 

In this period the flourishln/5 port of Cartagena begins rather s- idenly 
to attract large numbers of settlers. Between 1560 and 1579 no less than 300 
new identified emigrants gave Cartagena as their destination, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them hailing from the southern half of Spain. There were 125 
Andaluslans (41.6°^ , vs. 37.2% for the Now World as a whole), another 72 
(24.0%) from New Castile,and anr^ther 49 (lG.3%)from Extremadura for a combined 
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81.5%. There Toere only 23 Old Castlllans (7.6%), 9 Leonese (3.0%), 8 
Basques (2.7%), 6 foreigners (2.0%) of whom 5 were Portuguese and one a Cor- 
slcan, 3 Galicians (1.0%), and only 5 from all other regions combined: Canary 
Islands 2;Asturlas, Cataluna and Mavarre 1 each. 

One third of all the new settlers (96 of them) came from the single 
province of Seville, with Toledo furnishing another 40. and Ca'ceres and 
BadajoB 26 and 20 respectively. The key port of Cartagena, like that of 
Panama (q.v.) was, with its large population of jevUXanos, well on its way 
to becoming an overseas extension of the great Andaluslan metropolis. 
lal^Sration jtp. th|^ Anmios. 

Vulnerable as they were to repeated attaclcs by foreign pirates, the 
Antilles had early lost their appeal to prospective settlers, all hvt 
8% of whom preferred in this period the relative security of the mainland. 
The passenger registries in Seville are filled with references to bonds 
which some of the emigrants were required to post to ensure that they would 
settle in one or the other of the islands without abandoning it soon after- 
wards for the greater attractions of New Spain or Paru. 

Of the mere 1,458 identified emigrants to the Antilles (Santo Domingo, 
Wto Rico, and Cuba) between 1560-79, three-fourths (1,115) r^nt to Santo 
Domingo, Spain»s oldest and best-established colony in the area. Here are 
comparative figures for th ixty-year period since 1520: 

^ iy*0-59 1560-79 

l^>^^^ owt of 8,786 re- out of 18.575 re- 

corded destinations corded destinations corded -iestinatlons 
Santo Domingo 1.372 (11.0%) 389 (4.4%) i.ns (6.0%) 

195 ( 1.6%) 32 (0.3%) .1 (1.0%) 

Puerto Rico 108 ( 0.9%) 5I (0.5%) 152 (0.8%) 

As in previous period., the Islands' statiscics reveal, next to Panama, 
the highest concentration of Andaluslans anywhere in the New World. The 
trend is drainatic in both areas: 

Igplgyatton into Panam a (Tierra Flrmeji 

1^^0-39 1540-59 1560.79 

% Andaluslans 33.0% 45.2% 59.5^/ 

Immigrati on into Santo Dom i ngo 
% Andaluslans 45.6% 47.5^^ ^^^^^ 

For Cuba the figures are not as startling but still very hlghi ' 
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lamtgraclon into Cuba 
% AndaXusians 41.0% 45 

For Puerto RI40 the pattern is somewhat different: 
Ingnlgratlon into Puerto Rico 
% Old Castilians 30.6% (— )* 12.5% 

% Andaluslans 26.9% (»-) 39.2% 

% Extrer^nos 14.8% (,.) ^y^^/^ 

Though the proportion of Andalusians (35.2%) going to Puerto Rice has s 
finally risen above that of Andalusians to the Indies as a whole (37.2%) it 
still falls well short of those recorded for the other two islands. Puerto 
Rico was, between 1520-39, the only colony in the entire New World in which 
Andalusians did not predominate, but this pattern was quickly submerged by 
the one prevailing elsewhere. 
The City of Santo Do mingo 

The port of Santo Domingo, as Americans earliest Spanish city and the 
seat of its first Real Aitdiencia, was still attracting a large number of new 
settlers between 1560-79 despite the growing threat of pirate attacks. We 
counted 868, of ^hom well over half were Andalusians and roughly one third 
were from the single city of Seville! By regions we found 477 Andalusians 
(54.9%) easily the highest concentration of Andalusians anywhere in the New 
World, versus only 111 ExtremeTfos (12.8%), 105 Old Castilians (12.1%), 92 
New Castiliane (10.6%) and 42 Leonese (4.8%). There were 8 Catalans, 7 
Basques, 6 Gallegos, 5 from Murcia, 5 from the Canary Islands, 3 each from 
Asturias and Navarra, 2 Valencians and 2 Portuguese. Among the provinces 
Seville easily leads with 324 (37.3%), versus 74 for Badajoz, 49 for Huelva, 
AO for Madrid, 37 for C^ceres, 35 for Salamanca, 30 for Toledo, 28 for Valla- 
do lid and 26 for Jaen. 

Emigration to Tierra Firme (Pan ama , JIombjt%^ jj^^ 

By 1575 Panama, the crossroads of conanerce between Spain and Peru, had 
grown into a city of about 400 houses and some 500 veciros, almost all of 
them wealthy merchants from Seville, /cf. M.M. de Peral.a, Cost a Rica . 
Nicaragua y Panama e n el aiglo XVI . pp. 527-539, who cites the testiirony 
of Dr. Alonso^Criado de Castilla, an pjLdor of the Royal Audiencia in Panama 
at that titt0^7 

tST?i^ ?° emigration to Cuba and Puerto Rico during the years 

i5i»o-59 woro too low to warrant a percentage analysis. 
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This fact is well supported by our statistics. Out of 927 identified 
emigrants who gave Tierra Tirme or Panama as their dessination in this per- 
iod, 555 (or an astonishing 59.9%) were Andalusians, with Extremadura con- 
tributing only 97 (10.5%), New Castile 89 (9.6%), Old Castile 88 (9.5%), 
Vascongadas 30 (3.2%), Le^n 29 (3.1%), all other regions combined only 39 
(4.2%). Of the only seven foreigners, five were Portuguese. 

Among the provinces, only four are worth mentioning: Seville, with 413 
settlers, Badajoz with 64, Huelva with 54, and Caceres with 32. If we com- 
pare the figures for Tierra Firme with those of the two earlier periods the 
trend toward Andalusian domination is clearly apparent: 

Settlers of Tierra Firmer 1520-39 1540-59 1560.79 

Andalusians: 3X6 ( 33%) 244 (48.2%) 555 (59.9%) 

Extremenoss 211 ( 22%) 136 (26.9%) 97 (10.5%) 

All others combined: 430 ( 45%) 126 (24.9%) 275 r 29.6% ) 

957 (100%) 506 (100%) 928 (100%) 
The River Plato^jgiojijCinc luding Para guay) 

Only 736 emigrants gave the Rfo de la Plnta as their destination be- 
tween 1560 and 1579. Of these 255 (34.6%) were Andalusians, 98 (13.3%) 
Extremeuos. 81 (11.0%) New Castilians, and 79 (10.7%) Old Castilians. 
Right behind came the foreigners (always numerous in this region) with 78 
(10.6%). There were 52 Basques (7.1%), 31 Leonese (4.2%) and 27 Galicians 
(3.7%). The provinces rank as follows: 1. Seville (141) 2. Badajoz (62) 
3. Toledo (35) 4. Caceres and Cadiz (34 each), and Madrid (28). 

Actually, all but 14 of our total of 736 emigrated from Spain in 1:j72 as 
members of a single expedition commanded by Juan Ortiz da Zarate, clear evi- 
dence that the Plate region was not naturally attrnctive to colonists at that 
time. On the contrary, it shared with Florida a reputation for being the 
graveyard of disastrous expeditions,*"* remote, inhospitable, full of warlike 
Irdian tribes, and, worst of all, lacking in mineral wealth. 
Chile 

Another remote and highly unpopular region at this time was Chile. Jcsa 



7^^fLJLf \^?rJf ^f®'^® composed of 45 Portuguese, 12 Azoreans. 

7 /lemings, 4 Italians, 3_Dutchman, 2 Genoese, 2 Greeks, 1 Sardinian. 1 
bicilian and 1 Levantine./ 

**Zj&gellan (1519), Cabci (1527). Alcazaba (1534), Ifendoza (1536), Cabeza 
aa Vaca (1541)^/ 
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Tor b o do «oai„a.a .Q9lee.cl4.fedo^n^^ .M^dlt^e.^^^^ 

rib . o£ the coatly and l„te». 

jtl T Of the long 

our«.y by land or aea. tha «corbitant coat of Uvlng. the lac. of effect! 

o LTT ^»-^™« -J- 

partlaan dadsion. by hlsh-placed official., and «„y other factora. 

JLar eV ! I . '"^ ^''""^ " ««' the 

Canarlea ient 4 each. Aaturtaa 2 and Aragin 1. 

Ihe principal provlncea are: Badajoz (68). Cludad Real (40). Toledo 
(29). Ciceraa and ValladoUd (23 each), and Granada (22). 

18 J 1"° " C"""-. 87 

Lull! ^ r " " (4.0%)^ 6 

^".iana 6 foreignera. « Aragonaae. 3 each fro» Wavarre. A.t„,iaa 1 
ho Canaries, and 2 fro» Valencia. There «e„ „o Catalana at all. Z> 
th« one ne« colonlat in every five „aa a native of the province (and H 

;roud rrgaVi:.-"- "--^ - - - 

Stmn wry 

TO au, up our dlatributlon of e»lgranta a»ng the »aJor colonlea in 
Wica, «e p„.ent the following comparative table, for the yeara 1560- 

6,547 Andalu8ia«8 distrlbutad as follows: 
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59,9% of the total of the new colonists of Panama 

55*0% Santo Domingo 

^^•0% Mexico 

Guatemala 

37.2% the Indies 

3^'^^ RdCo de la Plata 

3^*5% Peru 

Nueva Crranada 

Chile 

The percentage of Andaltisians among the new settlers of Panama and 
Santo Domingo has risen sharply. As in the precedlnc period, we note the 
significantly higher proportion of Andalusians in Panama. Ne w Spain, and 
the Antilles than in any part of the Southern Hemisphere. 

3,3A3 New Casttlians distributed as follows: 

23.2% of the total of the new colonists of Nueva Granada 

22.7% Chile 

2®*^/' •> Guatemala 

15-3^' Peru 

the Indies 

^^•0% , Mexipo 

^2'^% Santo Domingo 

^"^'O'd ^ Rio de la Plata 

^'^'^ » • Panama 

3,295 Extreraenos distributed as follows; 

20.7% of the total of tl»e new colonlsta of Nueva Granada 

^9.5% Chile 

19. or/, Mexico 

i8-7% 1 , the Indies 

17^6% Peru 

- ' Rio de la Plata 

^2.1% Santo Domingo 

^0*5% Panama 

6.1% , Guatemala 
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1,984 Old Castillans distributed as follows: 

18.2% of the total of the new colonists of Guatemala 

15.^^ Peru 

Chile 

Santo Domingo 

the Indies 

Rib do la Plata 

Nueva Granada 

9.5% 

, Panacia 

^•^^ Mexico 

875 Uonese distributed as follows: 

4.5% of the total of the new colonists of the Indies 

^•^"^ Peru 

Rib de la Plata 

^*°^ Guatemala 

Chile 

Mexico 

^•^^ Panama 

3 OX 

Santo Domingo 

2 37 

Hueva Granada 

515 Basques distributed as follows: 

7.1% df the total of the new colonists of Rib de la Plata 
4.6% 

• Guatemala 

4.3% « 

Peru 

3.2% 

Panama 

the Indies 

2.7% 

Nueva Granada 

2.1% 



• Mexico 

Chile 

1.2% 



' Santo Domingo 

263 foreigners distributed as follows: 

10.6% of the total of th<* new colonists of Rib de la Plata 
^•'^^^ Chile 
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^•^^ the Indies 

• Nueva Granada 

Guatemala 

1»0% 



«... Peru 

Panama 

Mexico 

0.1% 



Santo Domingo 

Once again we see that the proportion of foreigners is significant only 
in the southern half of South America, particularly in the Plate region, 

179 Galicians distributed as follows? 

3.7% of the total of the new colonists of R^o de la Plata 

Nueva Granada 

Chile 

Guatemala 

the Indies 

0.7% ^ 

' • Peru 

Santo Domingo 

Mexico 

Panama 

From all the above tables it may be seen that in this period? 

1) Panama featured the highest percentage of new Andalusians and the lowest 
of New Castilians. 

2) ^New Granada had the highest percentage of fresh New Castilians and Extrt 
menos, and the lowest of Leonese. 

3) Guatemala attracted the highest percentage of new Old Castilians, the 
lowest of Extremenbs. 

4) The K{o de la^g continue, to show the highest concentration of Gallegos 
foreigners, and ISbques. 

Omnulative Data t _1.493-157£_ 

To suramariae our statistical data on emigration to the Indies in all 
four periods studied so far (I: 1493-1519; IIi 1520-1539; III: 1540-1559; 
IVj 1560-1579) we offer (i) a cumulative table of the regional contLtbutions 
between 1493 and 1579 (Chart 1), (il) a cumulative ranking of the mfor con- 
tributing provinces, and (iii) a cumulative ranking of cities which by 1579 
had each contributed 200 or more identified emigrants. 
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Conclttsiona 

The appendlxed tables rtiveal arong other things that by 1579 (1) the 
Southern half of the Peninsula had, not surprisingly, contributed over twice 
as many colonists as the Northern half, (11) well over a third of all colon- 
ists had been Andaluslans, (ill) the contributions of Old and New Castile 
had been roughly equal, (Iv) the Basques and Navarrese together had furnished 
less than 5%, the Galldans barely 1%, and the entire kingdwn of Aragon 
(Aragon, Valencia, Baleares and Catalonia) together with Ifarcla barely 2%, 
(v) though the percentage of Canary Islanders had increased in eAch of the 
four periods (fr«n 0.1% to 0.4%), the cuujulatlve percentage continued to be 
inrignlf leant not only in the registroa de p asajerofl but in the colonial 
sources also, and (vi) the percentage of foreigners, bluest Just before the 
middle of thn century, had by 1579 dropped considerably but was still cumu- 
late ly higher than that of the klngdon of Aragon. 

Chayt 1. Ot^lgtiva Totals by Province 1499-1579 

1. Sevllla 9852 

2. Badajoz 5168 

3. Toledo 3377 

4. Caceres 2918 

5. Valladolld 1905 

6. Salamanca 1704 

7. Huelva 1701 

8. Burgos 1215 

9. Cordoba 120] 

10. Madrid 

IX. Cadiz 1149 

X2. Ciudad ReaX 987 

X3. Ja^n 958 

X4. /Cvila 840 

X5. Granada 764 

X6. Segovia 745 

X7. Palencia 728 

X8. Guadajlajara 697 

X9. Gu;lpuzcoa 539 

20. MaXaga 514 

AXthough we have not yet statistically analysed the patterns of emi- 
gration that developed during the XVIIth, :CVI1I, and later centuries, there 
is considerable evidence to suggest that eventually the flood of emigration 
from Andalusia and Extreraadura subsided somewhat in favor of increased emi- 
gration from language and dialect areas of the North (Galicia, Asturias, 
Navarra, Aragon, Cataluna). 
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However the statistics for the XVlth Century leave little doubt that in 
the formation of the earliest Spanish dialect in the Antilles, which in turn 
formed the base for most of the early ones on the mainland, a decisive role 
was played by the Andalusian dialect of Castilian spoken by over half of all 
the Spanish-bom wonen, over a third of all the men, and by the great majority 
of sailors and merchants who linked the Old World with the New. 
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1. Boyd-Bowman, Peter; Ipdtce_gaoblog raflco de i^OXOO j ^hl&dom^a^ano]^ 
i$.J^£3^S&.£R^l^i&loMk . Vol. I (1493-1519) Instltuto Caro y Cuervo. 
Bogota, 196A. Vol. II (1520-1539). Editortal Jus, Mexico D.F., 1968. (Both 
volumes nay be ordered from the Editorial Jus, Plasa de Abasolo 14, Col. 
Guerrero, Mexico 3, D.P.) Vols. Ill (1540-59) and IV (1560-79) are type- 
scripts ready for publication. The individual conquistadores and other 
colonists listed in the four volumes completed so far nuanber over 45,000. 
:^ere is also in preparation a fifth and final volume, covering the years 
1580-99, which will conclude our systematic study of XVIth Century emigration 
to the New World. In addition we have published several articles on the same 
subject, both in English and in Spanish; "Regional Origins of the Earliest 
Spanish Colonists of America," mji (Dec. 1956), 1152-1163; "La proceden«ia 
regional de los prlmeros eolonisadores espanoles de America," tftmdo H ispar.lcQ. 
Madrid (Oct. 1957); "La emigradon peninsular a America: 1520-39," Historlca 
Hexicana, (Dec. 1963), 165-92; "La procedenda de los espanoles de America: 
1540-59," Hlstorj^a.Hexlc^ (Sept. 1967), 37-71, and others. 
2. Records for the Antlllean period (1493-1519) begin only in 1509 and even 
then are fragmentary in most years. In the next period (1520-39) the pas- 
senger lists for 1520-25 are totally missing and those for 1529-33 frag- 
mentary also. The period 1540-59 is strangely lacking In passenger lists 
for virtually the entire period prior to 1554 (i.e. for the important years 
corresponding to the civil wars in Peru). 

Cf . the three published volumes of the C^ta.lcgo de pasaleros a Indlas 
(Vol. I: 1509-1534, Vol. II: 1535-1538, Vol. Ill: 1539-1559) C.S,1.C. 
Sevllla, 1940-46. 
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CITIES WHICH BY 1579 BAD EACH SENT 200 OR MORE II^NTIFIEO JETTLERS 



I. Sevilla &,380 
2 Toledo 1,110 

3. Salamanca 762 

4. Tnijlllo (Caceres) 683 

5. Cordoba 673 

6. Madrid 619 

7. Granada 607 

8. Falos-Moguer (Huelva) 563 

9. Valladolid 506 

10. Jerez de la Frontera (Cidls) 448 

II. Talavera (Toledo) 4D7 

12. Hodina del Campo (Valladolid) 4ol 

13. Madellfn (Badajoz) 190 

14. Segovia ' ^ 

15. Burgos 

16. Za£ra (Badajoz) 35 v 

17. Guadalcanal (Sevilla) 35^ 

18. Caceres 3?S 

19. Ciudad Rodrigo (Salamanca) ^u/ 

20. Avila 296 

21. Badajoz 296 

22. Ciudad Real 273 

23. Flasencia 258 

24. Llerena (Badajoz) 255 

25. Ecija (Seville) 253 

26. M^rida (Badajoz) 247 

27. Sanlucar de Barrameda (Cadiz) 213 

28. Fregenal (Badajoz) 208 

29. Malaga 206 

30. Jaen 202 

31. Guadalajara 200 

TOTALS 20,590 

(i.e., 45.47, of the 

total number of all 
emigrants . ) 
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